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SPLENDID BERKSHIRE SOW AND LITTER OF NINE PIGS 


A glance at our frontispiece shows what splendid results are possible when hogs are managed intelligently. The 


Berkshire sow Heatherbloom II and her litter of nine pigs are owned by J. B. Thompson of Missouri. The sow is a 
prolific breeder. She has won many laurels at western fairs as well as in the breeding pen. Shown with a litter of 
pigs she has never been beaten. Mr Thompson believes hogs can be raised with much less loss from disease if farm- 
ers would endeavor to produce all their own pigs and not trade so much, often buying disease and bringing to their 
home herds. Twelve or 15 Berkshire sows should farrow and raise 100 pigs. These pigs should come in February if 
the owner has a good, dry, warm place for them—a hog house or barn. By watching and taking care of the little fel- 
lows until they are dry, the pigs can be saved very well. One hundred February pigs are worth 150 that come along 
in April or May. Out of this 100 can be selected 75 that can go into market at Christmas weighing 250 Ibs easily, hav- 
ing made one-half that weight on grass or clover. The young sows due with their first litters should be bred to far- 
row in May, he believes. They can then run in the pastures and farrow where they pl«ase. Their pigs can be carried 
over to June, a year later, when they should beat 350 lbs, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 





Ten Charming Books. 


Each a Literary Gem, and All Beautiful 
Specimens of Artistic Book [aking... . 


Never have we been privileged to offer a more useful, a more interesting, or a more. satisfactory premium in every respect 
than the Superb Library, containing ten volumes, aggregating 3,200 pages, all of which were specially prepared for lovers of pure, 
wholesome and elevating literature. These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of 
large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel ali other premium 


inducements ever offered. 
taining evening at home. 


i1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. qrowyats Talmage, 


Dr. Talmage in his capti- 
vating volume, “The Wed- 


ding Ring,”’ offers to young |. 


folks and theirparents sound 
advice on ‘“‘How to Choose a 
Husband’ and “How to 
Choose a Wife,’’ and his able 
talks on “The Relations of 
Wife to Husband and Hus- 
band to Wife’’ will help his 
many readers to act wisely 
and judiciously in matters 
that may decide the destiny 
of loved ones for time and 
for eternity. 

2—Notable 19th Century 

Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D.. 
In “Notable Events of the 
19th Century,’ Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath, whose name is a 
synonym of good authorship 
and erudition, has very clev- 
erly selected and very ably 
handled those particular 
events in the political, mili- 
tary, naval, scientificand re- 
ligious world that have ex- 
erted the mightiest influ- 
ences during thepresent cen- 
tury. A marvelous subject 
and a marvelous book. 
3—Holiday Stories for the 
Young. 

By Margaret EB. Sangster. 

“In Holiday Stories for the 
Young,’’, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster has made a contribution 
to literature for young peo- 
ple which clearly demon- 
strates the fact that good 
stories can be made much 
more attractive than vile 
ones, and that purity does 
not necessarily go hand in 
hand with insipidity. This 
fascinating collection will 
speedily commend itself to 
our young friends, who will 
find in it a mine of delightful 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name isa 
household word wherever 
ure literature is treasured. 
ler volume of ‘Winter 
Evening Tales’’ is brimful of 
entrancement. From begin- 
ning to end, itcaptivates and 
charms. 
5—Recitations for the Social 
Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 
In *“‘Recitations for the So- 
cial Circfe,’’ James Clarence 
Harvey, the well-known poet 
and author, has succeeded in 
presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry 
which agreeably combines all 
the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 
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| A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 
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We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to 
the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all 
of the volumes were specially written for this library. Itisa 
work for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of 
the utmost value and usefulness to all. No home should be 
without it. 


HOW TO GET IT. 


This exceptionally fine collection of choice books will furnish material for many a kappy and enter- 


6—How to Succeed. 
By Orison S. Marden, D. D, 


In his grandly inspiring 
book, *‘How to Succeed,” Dr. 
O. S. Marden, the famous 


author of ‘‘Pushing to the 
Front’ and “Architects of 
Fate,’’ supplies just what is 
needed by every young man, 
and no one can read this ex- 
cellent volume without de- 
riving infinite advantage. 
We keep well within the lim. 
its of fact when we claim for 
this book that it is the best 
one of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 

~—The Fairy-Land of Science, 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of 
Science.’’ Do not think it dry 
or tedious, for itreads like a 
romance, and, once read, the 
eyes are opened and things 
now tame and uninteresting, 
are suddenly and perma- 
rently invested with won- 
derful interest and attract- 
iveness. One hour spent with 
this delightful volume will 
reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden 
from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 


By Henry Mann. 

“The Land We Live In." 
Here is a volume that reads 
like a_ fairy-tale. Things 
many never knew, but which 
every American should know, 
are told in a manner so cap- 
tivating that we read on un- 
til the eye tires and we are 
compelled to lay it aside for 
awhile, only to take it up 
again for another draft on 
its inexhaustible treasures. 
Mr. Henry Mann, who has 
contributed this grand vol- 
ume, has, through it, done 
excellent service for his 
country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy 
Home. 


By Marion Harland. 

The book which Marion 
Harland here sends forth in- 
to the world is calculated to 
transform manya home now 
an abode of comparative 
misery into. a veritable Eden 
of felicity. It is bound to re- 
sult in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 


By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

“Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds” is a volume which 
will prove exceedingly help- 
ful to many people. It con- 
tains twenty-five hundred 
quotations, from standard 
authors of recognized abili- 
ty, on nearly every subject 
that engages the human 
mind. 


We will send this Superb Library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone 


sending us Four New Subscriptions to this journal at $1.00 a year, or 


Two New Subscriptions and $1.50 additional, or we will send 


them in connection with a year’s subscription to this journal for only $2.50. Better stil!, send $5.00 for a five years’ subscription 
and we will send them free of cost. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be light. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 





Oo Pp y P Lal CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 
NEW YORK. 52 Lafayette Place, A 
RANG E J U D D COM AN 9 ublishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingten. 


Volume 64 
Crossing Ayrshires with Other Breeds. 


Cc. L. PECK, PENNSYLVANIA, 





I notice an inquiry in regard to crossing 
the Holstein and Jersey and Guernsey cat- 
tle. This cross has been tried a great deal, 
bui so far as I have been able to learn by 
extended inquiry and observation, it has 
never been a success. The men who tried 
it spent several years in the experiment, 
and in the end had principally experience to 
pay for their trouble and time. 

It may be stated as a principle that the 
crossing of opposite or ‘antagonistic ele- 
melts is rarely if ever a success. The man 
trat attempts to combine the beef qualities 
of the Hereford or Polled-Angus with the 
milk and butter qualities of the Jersey or 
Guernsey will almost 
universally find his ef- 
forts ending in miser- 
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of milk and butter in which quality as well 
as quantity is sought. All of these breeds 
have their weak points as breeds, but they 
do not lie in the same direction. For hardi- 
ness of constitution, the Ayrshire is per- 
heps surpassed by no breed. This is the 
weak point of the other two breeds, and 
the result of the cross is an animal with 
the hardihood of the Ayrshire little 
if any diminished, and an _ increased 
flow, with the quality of the Jersey 
retained. 

The animal the result of this cross is 
larger than the average Jersey, better 
rounded, and as handsome in form as one 
cculd wish to see. It is simply the strong 
point of the one supplying the weak point 
of another with a concentration of the de- 


P No. 24 


sirable, and should never be done but in 
the instances and for the purposes 
cited. 





Fertilizer Experience. 


GEORGE D. MOORE, 





Judicious use of high-grade fertilizers 
pays with the exception of such ruinously 
dry seasons as this last, when it would 
make little difference what plant food was 
used. In my opinion the best results are 
secured by combining both stable manure 
and fertilizers. My ideal way where cir- 
cumstances will permit is to plow in a light 
dressing of manure for the warp and. har- 
row or rake in a top-dressing of good con- 
centrated fertilizer for the filling. Given a 

favorable season and 
circumstances, crops 
thusenriched should be 





able failure. He will 
spoil the beef qualities 
of the one and the but- 
ter qualities of the 
other, and the neu- 
tralizing effect of the 
cross is the production 
of an inferior animal, 
both beef and butter 
considered. 

Cross breeding is 
never advisable, unless 
the animals sought to 
be improved have their 
desirable elements in 
common, so that in 
these there is concen- 
tration of common ele- 
ments instead of neu- 
tralizing characteris- 
tics that are opposite 
each other, as speed 
and size, or beef and 
milk and butter. The 
thoroughbred running 
horse may be, and often 
is, crossed with ad- 
vantage with the 
standard bred trotter. 
Both have much in 
common. Possibly the 
Shorthorn and Here- 











ford might be success- 
fully crossed when the 
strong point of one 
would supply a weak 
point in the other, and 
still retain the beef 
qualities of both. 

The Jersey and 
Guernsey have little if 
anything in common 
with the Holstein. 
Each has been bred, in 
the main, for centuries 
for different and large- 
ly opposite purposes— 
the Jersey and Guern- 
sey for milk of concentrated character for 
fat, the Holstein for large frame, and a 
large flow of milk with less regard for the 
quality. The cross neutralizes the results 
of centuries of breeding for these purposes, 
and improves neither. The admirer of Hol- 
steins, if he be wise, will never attempt to 
cross them with any other breed. He may 
use a Holstein bull with his native cows to 
improve the herd for milk by adding Hol- 
stein blood, but he will not go beyond this. 
I know of but one advisable cross with the 
Jersey or Guernsey, and that cross I have 
been following for some years, with marked 
success. The Ayrshire, Jersey and Guern- 
Sey have much in common. All are moder- 
ate in size, and all bred for the production 


do not get the best there is in life? 





“MILKING TIME” 


A characteristic scene in the great dairy regions of Montgomery county, N Y. The 
good wife finds it less work and more pleasure to help her worthy husband at milking 
time than to keep a hired man to do the work. 
day’s big washing. By hiring some day laborers during the harvest, and occasionally 
“swapping work” with neighbors, this farmer manages to conduct a good-sized place 
with such economy and success as to show a very snug profit. 
our friend and his wife are not obliged to deny themselves the modest pleasures and 
luxuries necessary to happiness nor do they overwork. Who shall say that this couple 
Many a millionaire, with his cares, responsibil- 
ities and artificial way of living, sighs for just such a life as brings happiness and 
contentment to this good couple, ‘ 


sirable elements of both that are in com- 
mon. It is in cattle much what the cross 
of the thoroughbred with the standard bred 
is among horses. Of course in this cross, 
as in all other kinds of breeding, individu- 
ality of animal must not be disregarded. 
In more than 200 animals of the line of 
cross above mentioned, I have not known 
a half dozen unsatisfactory results from 
my herd. Cross of Holstein or Shorthorn 
and Jersey may occasionally result favor- 
ably, but as a rule is a failure. Concen- 
tration of desirable elements common to 
father and mother, and the strengthening 
some weak point in one or the other, com- 
mon to the breed, is the only inducement 
to cross-breeding. As a rule it is not de- 


The husband helps her with Mon- 


made to pay if they 
can be made profitable 
under any conditions. I 
think this statement 
applies to all market 
garden crops, and per- 
haps to the coarser 
field crops as well. 

The cost of getting 
the large quantity of 
manure used by mar- 
ket gardeners from 
city stables, even when 
located near cities, is 
very great, then the 
labor of overhauling 
horse manure and pre- 
venting its burning or 
fire fanging, and then 
applying to the land 
when properly rotted 
are decidedly expen- 
sive. 

How much should be 
used per acre of course 
depends upon the con- 
dition and fertility of 
the land. If I were to 
use without manure, 
on the average farm 
land, I would apply at 
least 1000 Ibs per acre 
for corn and 1500 for 
potatoes, and a ton or 
even more for most 
vegetables. Less would 
answer for beans, peas 
tomatoes, parsnips and 
possibly some _ other 
market garden crops, - 
but for cabbage, beets, 
onions and other heavy 
feeders, a ton is lit- 
tle enough, especially 
when to be followed by 
celery, lettuce, spinach 





At the same time, 


or other fall crops. 
When supplemented 
by the manure dressing, half the 
amcunt will do. I am basing my 


estimate on high-grade fertilizers such as 
Bowker’s, Stockbridge, Mapes and Brad- 
ley’s best brands. “I don’t believe it pays to 
experiment with cheap, unknown makes, 
even when given trial samples which may 
have been doctored for the purpose, for if 
not good you lose your crop and the use of 
the land for that season. 

In dry seasons when rain is so long de- 
layed and first crops badly injured or ru- 
ined by the drouth, the second crop re- 
ceives the full benefit of the spring appli- 
cation of fertilizers. We had this fully dem- 
onstrated in a crop of celery after a first 
crop of beets and peas, on a piece of dry, 
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gravelly soil, where we have seldom at- 
tempted to raise celery. We liberally top- 
dressed with a high-grade special fertil- 
izer after plowing in a light dressing of 
manure. The beets and peas were injured 
by the dry weather, but the celery was fine 
as any on the farm, and we feel sure we 
are indebted to the fertilizer for the good 
crop. I have raised good early cabbages on 
light soil, setting early and applying a 
handful of cabbage fertilizer when set, also 
egain when hoeing. The application of 
fertilizers on the surface of the soil, har- 
rowed-or raked in, gives the crop a quick, 
healthy start, and frequently brings it to 
maturity ahead of the usual summer 
drouth. 


Quack Grass Hard to Get Rid Of. 


Whether the season is wet or dry, this 
persistent grass seems to thrive. Even on 
the most highly cultivated farms, it often 
gets the upper hand and the field must 
be rotated frequently in order to be at all 
profitable. In eastern N’ Y it seems to have 
been as bad, if not worse, than usual this 
year in spite of the fact that part of the 
season was very dry. It is especially an- 
noying in strawberry fields, as it comes up 
in the rows and cannot be killed out no mat- 
ter how frequent the cultivation or how 
careful the hoeing. 

The only way to hold it in check at all is 
to plow the land as soon as the summer 
crop is off, then go over with a spring- 
tooth harrow, or some implement that will 
£0 down into the soil and pull out the un- 
derground stems. When these are on top 
and thoroughly dried out go over the 
ground with a hay rake, gather up these 
underground stems and burn them. After 
a week or 10 days repeat the operation. 
This will not only pull out many of the 
stems that were left the first time, but will 
check the growth that may be started. Con- 
tinue this until the ground is planted to 
some. fall crop or until the weather is cold 
enough to prevent growth. In the spring 
put the land in some cultivated crop, cul- 
tivating early enough to prevent any leaf 
growth. In this way, the roots that were 
left in the ground the previous season will 
decay for lack of food secufed through 
their leaves. Mr Walter Taber, Dutchess 
Co, states that from five acres he hauled 
off four wagon loads of roots during the 
summer. This shows the necessity of pre- 
venting the development of quack grass. 
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Making the Most of Farm Manures. 


E. C. W. MACDONALD, 








To preserve my manures in the best way 
a shed, build as a leanto against the barn, 
jis on the two open sides boarded up three 
jfeet high with an entrance at one end. In 
this shed the cows are ustially kept over 
night and during bad weather. They tramp 
together and moisten the coarse straw as 
thrown out when cleaning the horse sta- 
bles, and convert this into a well-rotted 
mass of excellent quality. Iverything 
suitable for the purpose, besides straw, is 
used as bedding for the cows, weeds, rak- 
ings from the flower garden, leaves and 
Pine needles, in short everything that will 
help to make a clean surface and will rot 
underneath. No rain ever gets onto this 
pile. The cows dre fastened in different 
places, along the sides, and a dry corner is 
easily made moist enough with an occa- 
sional bucket of water. Every fall the con- 
tents of the shed are hauled to the field 
and vegetable garden with most satisfac- 
tory results. 

For the compost heap, I have in an out 
of the way corner of the yard, made with 
boards, a pit or box 2% ft deep by 12 ft 
long and broad and with a broad partition 
in the middle, At house-cleaning time in 
the spring, all discarded clothing, worth- 
less rags, old sacks, and the like, are spread 
on the bottom of one of the pits-and dur- 
ing the whole year ashes, waste . paper, 
smal] rags and the daily sweepings from the 
house are constantly added. For this pur- 











FARM PROBLEMS 


pose an old coal oil can, provided with a 
handle, is kept near the kitchen door and 
emptied twice or three times weekly on 
the compost heap. It is astonishing to what 
amount this will accumulate in the course 
of a year, A solid mass of this material 
6x12 ft and 2 ft high, contains over five 
wagon loads of a very concentrated plant 
food, for which one would have to pay a 
snug little sum. 


re 


Siphoning Water from Wells. 


E, J. BAIRD, PENNSYLVANIA. 





If the ground is sufficiently undulating, 
so that the bottom of the well is three feet 
higher than the point where the water is 
wanted, the supply can be easily and cheap- 
ly secured by means of a siphon. Use an 
inch galvanized iron pipe and bury it out 
of reach of frost. All the fixtures necessary 
are a pipe bent to go down into the well 
and a faucet at the discharge end. The 
general arrangement is shown in the en- 
graving. There are little devices which can 
be secured at hardware stores which will 
make it easy to fill the pipe should it be- 
come empty. 

At the house end, if an outdoor faucet is 
wanted, what is called a stop and waste 
cock must be used. No faucet is then need- 








ed on the end of the discharge pipe. The 
water is.turned on and shut off by means 
of a rod extending from the cock under- 
ground to a convenient hight above ground, 
The waste is a 4-inch hole, which is opened 
by the act of shutting off the water. It 
allows all the water in the upright pipe to 
drain off, and is a_ perfect safeguard 
against freezing. The upright discharge 
pipe is bent at the top to run the water 
into a bucket or trough. 

For a plant of this kind it is not neces- 
sary or indeed desirable to wall up the 
well to the surface of the ground. Dig the 
usual size, say six feet in diameter, and 
when a good flow of water is reached, build 
the wall only six or eight feet high, then 
lay heavy oax timbers across, the ends 
resting on the top of the wall. Cut a hole 
in this cover large enough to admit the 
strainer; over the hole set a joint of six- 
inch drain pipe and fill up the well, adding 
joints of pipe as the filling proceeds. A 
storage tank free from any possible con- 
tamination is then obtained, If rock is 
struck, blast out a reservoir, and lay the 
timbers across on top of the rock and fill 
up as before without any wall. 

The cost will depend largely on the dis- 
tance the water must be piped. Last Oct 
the writer put down a well 18 feet, six feet 
of this through rock, dug 520 ft of ditch, 
3 ft deep, laid one-inch galvanized pipe in 
it, and had the job completed at a cost of 
$54. This included everything, the work 
being all hired. On many farms the cost 
of the pipe need be the only cash outlay. 








Soil Too Rich for Potatoes—G. R.: Your 
failure to raise a large crop of potatoes is 
probably due to the fact that the soil is 
too rich. Consequently refrain from adding 
any fertilizer. If the vines are still very 
rank without the addition of fertilizer, take 
a scythe when the buds begin to appear 
and mow the field.three or four inches from 
the ground. This will check the.rank growth 
and tend to foree the strength of the plants 
irto tubers. They will recover from the 
cutting and produce sufficient tops to ma- 
ture the tubers. About the only way of 
getting rid of grubs is to fall plow just be- 
fore freezing weather. Many. of the grubs 
are turned up and destroyed by this process. 











Our Special Crop Reports. 


The New Wheat Crop. 





A LARGE ACREAGE BUT SEEDING COMPLETED 
RATHER LATE—CONDITIONS OUTLINED, 


Following its usual custom, American Ao 


riculturist presents its first detailed report 
upon the acreage and prospect of the wheat 
crop of 1899-1900. Reports have been re- 


ceived from correspondents in almost ey. 
ery wheat-growing county in the 
wheat belt, and a careful consolidation 
these returns makes it apparent that 
acreage is materially larger than was har- 
vested this year, but is not of the excep- 
tional breadth that was seeded last fall, 
Definite acreage figures are presented 
every state east of the Rocky mountains 
and without an exception the area*is re- 
ported larger than that harvested. 
Conditions governing the seeding of the 
crop have not been entirely satisfactory in 
the great central valleys. Drouth during 
the late summer and early fall seriously in- 
terfered with plowing, and at one time 
it appeared that it might not be possible 


winte 


to break the full breadth intended. Later 
plowing was done under better soil condi- 
tions, but the preparation of the seed-bed 
as a whole was not so good as usual. A 


considerable proportion of the earlier plant- 
ing was done with the soil too dry for 
prompt germination, and as a result growth 
was irregular and stand inferior. This 
condition was serious enough to cause re- 
plowing and reseeding of early sown wheat 
to an extent very unusual. 

Dry weather and the growing preference 
for late seeding served to delay the plant- 
ing of the bulk of the crop until a date 
much later than usual, and rather later 
than the best modern husbandry would dic- 
tate. Seeding in Tenn, parts of Kan and in 
other scattered districts of the southern 
belt continued well into Nov, and while the 
full area originally intended was finally put 
in, a very material percentage of it in some 
districts went in so late as to render crop 
results problematical at best. 

Excluding the Pacific coast, the breadth 
harvested this year was estimated at 22,- 


699,090 acres, from an actual seeding last 
year of 26,172,000 acres. Present returns 
make the breadth now seeded 24,620,000 


acres, or less than the seeding last fall by 
1,652,000 acres, but larger than that actual- 
ly harvested by 1,921,000 acres. Should the 
present prospective seeding on the Pacific 
coast be realized, the area of winter wheat 
planted for the crop of 1900 will aggregate 
about 28,000,000 acres, against 30,000,000 
seeded and 25,682,000 harvested for the crop 
of 1899. 

There are certain features of the present 
situation which cannot find adequate 
expression in any showing of condi- 
tional average. The crop was late seeded, 
seed-bed was not up to the standard, the 
month of Nov has been very open with 
continuous growth and no moderately cold 
weather to gradually inure the plant to 
winter conditions. Plenty of moisture and 
growing temperatures during the past six 
weeks have served to give both early and 
late sown wheat a rank, sappy top growth 
without corresponding root development. 
At present writing, Nov 30, the ground 
throughout the greater part of the winter 
wheat belt holds a liberal store of moisture, 
and sudden drop of temperature well to- 
ward the zero line, such as was experi- 
enced in '96 and again in ’98, might. easily 
repeat the widespread damage which oc- 
curred in those years. The plant is not in 
condition to withstand the rigors of a se- 
vere winter, and unless there is ample snow 
protection during the next four months, 
better protection than usual, there is likeli- 
hood that we shall experience another sea~ 
son of heavy winter killing. 

APPEARANCE OF HESSIAN FLY. 

Another feature which has not received 
the attention merited is the prevalence of 
insect life in wheat fields this fall, Early 
sown fields in the Ohio and Mississippi val- 








leys are infested with the Hessian fly to 
an extent not as yet appreciated even by 
the owners of the fields. The long warm 
fall favored the development of the fall 
prood, and in O, Mich, Ind and parts of Ill 
and Mo the fly is present in greater num- 
bers than in any recent years. Of course 
oniy the earlier sown wheat is_ infested 
to the extent suggested, and but a small 
percentage of the area is early sown this 
year, but it must not be forgotten that the 
broods carried over in these fields will 
mature and reproduce next spring early 
enough to infest the fields which escape 
the fall attack by late seeding. There is 
ample in the present fly situation to cause 


apprehension of serious insect loss next 
spring. 
Taken as a whole it appears that the 


area planted is moderately large, and that 
while the condition reported is reasonably 
high ,there are qualifying circumstances 
which do no* encourage any expectation of 
large crop results. The prelimimary show- 
ing of the acreage sown this fall in com- 
parison with that harvested this year, with 
the reported condition of the crop Dec 1, is 
shown by states in our accompanying table. 
WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION. 





a Sown Cond 

Harvested for 1900 Dec 1 

Mew WOPMicccccoceesec 360,000 354,000 95 
Pennsylvania . 1,250,000 1,300,000 96 
Texas nee 850,000 35,000 95 
AFRGMRGOS ccccccsseces 920,000 231,000 96 
TOMMOSEOS iccceccrsede 964,000 1,070,000 97 
West Virginia......... 410,000 431,000 98 
TEGMGED d06 is sctceves 970,000 1,058,000 94 
DONE pt dank ssoaneaevcne 2,950,000 3,098,000 85 
po re re 1,575,000 1,811,000 87 
DEE, . 6.64.60 00sstcee0 3,100,000 3,255,000 85 
DEE Ratnaareasiwsada 1,155,000 1,502,000 92 
WeIGGRR: 66640006600 177,000 212,000 95 
Minnesota . 105,000 108,000 100 
DN ca kan aad ate ee 77,000 100,000 83 
DOMED Sines sosensedas 1,067,000 1,216,000 87 
EE. bi acccen neues oe 3,268,000 3,595,000 91 
PORE bsacrepccenes 96,000 108,000 63 
CRIGDOMG. 6 6scssoenes 1,013,000 1,114,000 90 
GREED eek ccnatessccokas 3,092,000 3,122,000 92 
ROOD idence cdi cassneed 22,699,000 24,620,000 90 





Supporting a Stable Floor—It is impor- 
tant that the lower story of a stable should 
not be obstructed by supports for the floor 
overhead. It is also important that the 
floor overhead be well supported to sustain 
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the weight of hay upon it. The cut shows 
how this can well be done. Put side rods 
disagonally through the side and the floor 
beams. This will keep the building from 
spreading. Now from the plates on either 
side make an arch of three sticks of tim- 
ber and run five-eighths iron rods down 
from the upper stick through the floor tim- 
ber. This makes a perfect truss and one 
that will support a great weight. Do not 
spike the upper piece to the rafters and 
make a truss in this way, for you would 
thus cause your roof to sag. Put the truss 
in between two sets of rafters. 





Acorns as Hog Feed—Where acorns are 
used largely in fattening hogs a rather 
soft, spongy flesh is produced, while the 
lard is very oily and does not harden read- 
ily. This difficulty can be largely overcome 
by feeding corn two or three weeks before 
butchering. 





Bone Meal is considered in Germany 
about equal to superphosphate for winter 
wheat, potatoes and sugar beets on loamy 
and clayey soil rich in humus. 


BARN AND FIELD 


Convention Notes. 
To Promote Clydesdale Interests. 





The annual meeting of the Am Clydesdale 
ass’n in Chicago, Nov 23, brought out a fair 
attendance of breeders, and the reports of 
officers and members present showed that 
in the revival of horse industry this great 
breed is receiving its share of attention. 
Last year on account of the gloomy situa- 
tion no meeting was held, but this year 
every prospect was satisfactory. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance on hand of 
$607. A resolution was adopted imposing a 
penalty of double the registration fees upon 
every animal not recorded before July 1 
succeeding its birth or importation. In 1892 
the rule was made that five thoroughbred 
crosses for fillies and six crosses for stal- 
lions should make them eligible for regis- 
tration. This rule was changed so that four 
crosses for mares and five for stallions 
should make them eligible. The previous 
rule of preventing the registration of grade 
Clydesdales was also repealed. The fee for 
registration was raised from $2 to 4, and to 
non-members of the ass’n from 3 to 5. A 
proposition to amalgamate the Canadian 
Clydesdale ass’n with the American was 
quite generally discussed with a general 
sentiment favoring such a consolidation. 
A resolution was passed that if any person 
offer a fraudulent pedigree for registration 
or misrepresent the age of an animal at the 
fairs, the owner shall be exposed through 
the agricultural press and further entries 
for that owner be debarred. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, N. B. Clark, 
St Cloud, Minn; vice-president, R. B. Ogil.- 
vie, Madison, Wis; secretary and treasurer, 
A. Galbraith, Janesville, Wis; executive 
committee, J. H. Bass, Jr, of Ind, A. Post of 
Iowa, D. McCrae of Ontario, Robert Miller 
of Ontario, 





Live Stock Associations Unite — The 
American live stock ass’n, which was 
founded in 1892 to take charge of a live 
stock exhibit at the World’s fair, met in 
Chicago, Nov 23, and decided to go out of 
existence, its members all transferring their 
allegiance to the national live stock ass’n. 
This was done in order that all live stock 
interests might be a part of one organiza- 
tion, and while the national is younger in 
age, it covers a larger territory and is in 
a stronger position. 
meet in Chicago next year, and it is be- 
lieved that nearly all the 70 affiliated or- 
ganizations will take part in the proposed 
fat stock show in 1900. John W. Springer 
of Denver is president of the national ass’n 
and it is claimed that the organization now 
represents $300,000,000 of capital. 





Prosperous Shorthorn Breeders—The 


American ass’n met at Chicago with the 
largest 
Reports both of officers and individual mem- 
bers show that this breed is fully partici- 
pating in the live stock prosperity which is 
now so much in evidence. One member, Mr 
Cc. S. Barclay of Iowa, reported that dur- 
ing the last year he had sold 800 breeding 
bulls to be placed upon ranges in the north- 
west, and other members reported similar 
evidences of prosperity. The amount re- 
ceived for recording pedigrees during the 
year was the largest in the history of the 
ass’n. Directors were elected as follows: C. 
L, Gerlaugh, Osborne, O; N. H. Gentry, Se- 


dalia, Mo; Abraham Renick, Winchester, 
Ky. Officers elected: President, Charles 


E. Leonard, Belle Ayr, Mo; secretary, J. H. 
Pickrell, Springfield, Il. 





The American Aberdeen-Angus ass’n, 
with an exceptionally large attendance of 
members drawn both by the meeting and 
by the Aberdeen-Angus sale, passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the board of directors to 
expend $5000 in prizes for this breed at the 
fat stock show in Chicago next year. By 
resolution they also set aside for the state 
fairs of Ill, Ia, Minn, Mo, Ohio and Ind 
$200 each to be used as special prizes for 
Angus cattle, and for Neb, Kan. Tex, Ky 
and Canada $100 each for the same purpose, 
Directors were elected as follows: H, W. 
Elliott, Estill, Mo, L. McWhorter, Aledo, 
Ill, and W. E. Reynolds, Prophetstown, Til, 


attendance of members on record. | 





The national ass’n will | 
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The officers elected were: President, L. Mc~ 
Whorter; vice-president, W. F, Dickinson, 
Redwood Falls, Minn; secretary and treas- 
urer, Thomas McFarland, Harvey, Ill. 





Cotswold Breeders—The meeting of the 


American Cotswold record ass’n in Chicago, 
Nov 238, brought out reports showing the 
organization to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The ass’n was organized in 1878, and 
individual reports at the meeting show that 
this breed is growing in popularity among 
ranchnien of the west and that during the 
last year the demand for breeding stock 
has been almost beyond the ability of the 
breeders to satisfy. The ass’n selected a 
committee to represent the Cotswold sheep 
in the fat stock show in 1900 and appro- 
priated $500 to be expended as premiums. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
A. McCrae, Guelph, Ont; vice-president, J. 
Hal Woodford, Paris, Ky; secretary and 
treasurer, George Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 








Coming Events. 





’ 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Guernsey cattle club, New York city....Dec 13 
National Merino sheep, California, Mich. Dec 13 
Rambouillet sheep, Toledo, 
Lincoln sheep ee pS ee Dec 20 


Duroe-Tersey, CHICKBO., o0.0.00c0cccessccccssses an 

National live stock, amt Worth, Tex....Jan 16-19 
American Chester-White, Col mbus, O..Jan 19 
Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus........ Jan 10 
Improved stock breeders, Ames, Ia...... Dec 13 
Ind wool growers’ ass’n, Indianapolis....Jan 2 


Poene CRIne, DMAsCOR,. Dessssnscesscces Jan 23-24 
Texas live stock, San Antonio..... ‘ 

Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex 
Iowa Shorthorn, Ames........... 
Iowa stock breeders, Ames 






Clydesdale, Chicago......... ‘ «eee Nov 23 
COS CR hs vai csdcessccstissosxans Nov 23 
Am shetland pony club, Sherman House, Chicago, 
Dec 12 

AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY. 
International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...... Dec 6-7 
New York dairy, Cortland............... Dec 12-13 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry........... March 13-14 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton....... an 3- 


East Pa creamery, Philadelphia suede ) ee 








High-Priced Veal. A Superior ined 
for calves. It makes the finest veal and 


you the highest price. It is a money-ma — 
and fed to calves will pay excellent profits. 

«* Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable bool 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. 
postpaid on request. dress SCIENCE DgPT., 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 


1350 [lonadnock Bidg. Chicago, Ill, 


CONSULT OUR SCIENCE DEPT. 











and by so doing save 30 to 50 per cent 
and make an equal gain in the products 
of your Dairy. Thousands of up-to-date 
farmers will vouch for these facts. 
We make the largest and most complete 
line of Cutters for Ensilage and Dry 
DRY Iuider Cutting machinery ever made in 
this country. We make Carriers or Ele- 

also Farm Powers for operating. 

Prices and full information mailed 


vators, 
FODDE free if you mention this paper. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 


CUT 
YOUR 





QtAts OF NEW YORK—CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 
tO INATIONS.—Open an mn hg examinations will be 
held on or about December 899, in various cities 
thronghout the state for the oY... of Beet Sugar In- 
structor, ment of Agriculture, and Inspector of 
Nurseries same department. 

Persons desiring to com 
file applications on or befo 
cation blank and detailed. circular, address State 
Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


te in these examinations must 
re December llth. Fora pe. 
div. 
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Care of Breeding Ewes. 


H. G, NORTON, 








To manage a flock of breeding ewes so 
that they will yield a fair profit requires 
good judgment in their selection as well 
as in their subsequent treatment. The 
down breeds are most popular for rearing 
faut lambs. It is not enough, however, to 
have a good breed, but individual excel- 
lence should be sought after. It will make 
an important difference in the annual prof- 
its whether the ewe rears a good lamb and 
yields a fleece of 9 lbs of wool or only three. 

If the ewes are acquired by purchase it 
will be well to Know what their feed has 
beer and give them a little better fare than 
they have been accustomed to receive. Do 
not purchase show sheep for breeding pur- 
poses. Put with your ewes at the proper 
time a good thoroughbred ram. His in- 
dividual excellence is of great importance, 
whether he be Oxford, Shropshire or South- 
down. Any imperfections of form, health or 
habits which he may possess are likely to 
appear in his offspring. Ewes should have 
& good pasture. Land that has been plowed 
and seeded with nutritious grasses is best. 
A'l old grass should be burned on pasture 
Jand in early spring. This pasture may be 
supplemented by a sowing of rape inclosed 
by a movable fence, so that the sheep may 
be allowed to feed down a portion at a time. 

Salt should be accessible always. Hay 
should be placed in cribs so constructed 
that all waste may be prevented, If any is 
left after the sheep have been allowed a 
reasonable time for eating, it should be re- 
moved and fed to other stock, Start at each 
feeding time with a clean manger. Their 
shelter should be dry and well ventilated. 
Well-fed sheep are seldom injured by cold 
if kept dry. Look over the flock carefully 
at shearing time and mark for disposal all 
light wooled and unthrifty specimens, and 
save to fill their places some of the finest 
ewe lambs. 


Feeding the Dairy Herd--ll. 


F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER STA. 








Having selected the proper cows for a 
profitable herd, we next consider the sci- 
ence of feeding before going into the prac- 
tice. The feeds used contain four classes 
ef food materials—protein, carbohydrates, 
fat and ash or mineral matter. So much of 
these as is not digested is voided in the 
solid or liquid excrement. 

Protein is a general name for a large 
number of substances found in all food 
materials whether of animal or vegetable 
origin. Lean meat, blood, albumen and 
fibrin, casein of milk and white of egg are 
typical protein substances. All these bodies 
are made up of some few elements, of which 
nitrogen is especially worthy of notice from 
the fact that it is not found in the two 
other groups of organic nutrients named, 
carbohydrates and fat. For this reason, 
protein compounds are also spoken of as 
nitrogenous substances; another name is 
flesh-forming substances, 

Protein is essential for the growth and 
maintehance of the animal body, and for 
the elaboration of animal products. The 
animal needs a certain amount of protein 
to keep up its life processes. The minimum 
amount is found by determining the food 
requirements of an animal kept at perfect 
rest in the stable. This has been repeatedly 
done, and as a result we know that, e g, a 
steer weighing 1000 lbs needs at least seven- 
tenths of a pound of digestible protein per 
day. If less is supplied, the deficiency must. 
be taken from the body juices and the flesh 
of the animal itsetf. If more, on the other 
hand, is furnished, the surplus is used for 
growth or for the manufacture of animal 
products, Foods rich in protein are: Of the 
coarse feeds—clovers, alfalfa, vetches, peas, 
beans; concentrated feeds, in this order— 
cottonseed meal, gluten, atlas and linseed 
meals, buckwheat middlings and shorts, 
bean and pea meal, guano gluten, malt 


eprouts, dried brewers’ grains, gluten feed, 
Wheat, 


rye, barley and oat mill refuse 


BREEDING AND FEEDING 


feeds contain less than 18 per cent of total 
protein and might be called feeds of only 
medium protein content. 

Carbohydrates is another group of food 
materials always present in vegetable food 
stuffs. The most familiar examples of car- 
bohydrates are starch, sugar and cellulose 
(or woody fiber). These substances form 
the bulk of the food materials which our 
farm animals live on, and a 1000-lb animal 
kept at rest in the stable will need about 
eight pounds of digestible carbohydrates, 
largely starch, sugar and related sub- 
stances. 

In ordinary commercial fodder analysis, 
carbohydrates are divided into two groups, 
nitrogen-free extract (starch, sugar, gums, 
etc) and crude fiber (cellulose). The latter 
group makes up most of the indigestible 
portion of cattle foods, and what is digested 
thereof appears to be less valuable than the 
digestible portion of the former group. 

The principal starchy foods for stock are 
these: Coarse feeds—hay, straw, corn fod- 
der (stover), corn silage, root crops; con- 
centrated feeds—corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, rice, hominy meal, germ 
meal, oat feed and oat dust. 

Fats are found in all vegetable food 
stuffs, but generally in only small quanti- 
ties; some seeds and Seed products, in case 
of which the plant has stored fat or oil as 
reserve food, form an exception to the rule; 
here as much as one-third of the seeds may 
consist of pure oil (flax, rape, cotton, etc). 

Ash materials are the mineral and incom. 
bustible components of plants and are es- 
sential for the nutrition of both growing 
and full grown animals. We generally find 
more ash in the coarse fodders than in 
“concentrates,” and more in leafy plants 
like clover than in the grasses or cereals. 


BALANCED RATIONS. 
Seven-tenths of a pound (0.7 lbs) of diges- 
tible protein has been found a minimum 
requirement for a 1000-lb steer or cow. On 
this allowance the animal would be able to 
just maintain her body weight. A cow in 
full flow of milk will need, according to her 
productive capacity, from 1.6 to 3 lbs of 
digestible protein per day, 10 to 13 lbs of 
digestible carbohydrates and 0.3 to 0.8 lb of 
digestible fat. 

We understand by the term nutritive 
ratio the relation between digestible protein 
and the sum of digestible carbohydrates 
and fat, the latter being multiplied by 2%. 
The nutritive ratio of rations like those 
mentioned range between 1 to 4.5 and 1 to 
6.7 (or 1:6.7, as it is usually written). 

Feeds or mixtures of them that come 
within these limits are called balanced ra- 
tions, because the different components 
when fed in the proportions given are sup- 
plied in such quantities as to insure their 
full nutritive effect, with the least waste of 
any component. Balanced rations cannot 
be made up of foods ef the same class, that 
is, of either protein foods alone or starchy 
foods alone. A mixture of these must be 
fed together, If a dairy cow is fed on corn 
stover and corn meal, two feeds of the same 
class (starchy feeds) are supplied, and the 
amount of protein in the ration will of 
necessity be too low for the best results. 
Moreover, what protein is furnished in the 
ration is not utilized as well by the animal 
as when a larger amount is fed. 


FEEDING STANDARDS, 

The food requirements of farm animals 
under different conditions have beenstudied 
diligently by agricultural scientists through 
actual feeding trials. The results of these. 
as well as of practical feeding experience 
have been embodied in formulas of quanti- 
ties of food components required for vari- 
ous purposes. These formulas are generally 
known as feeding standards. These stand- 
ards have been widely discussed, pro and 
con, in our agricultural press and elsewhere 
during the past two decades, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that they are in the 
main correct, and when used in the right 
manner, valuable. The feeding standards 
at present in use in this country are those 
of the German scientist, the late Dr Emil 










Wolff. These standards were lately modi. 


fied considerably by Lehmann, and are 
known as the Wolff-Lehmann feeding 
standards. For milch cows the W..-L, 


standards are as follows: 
7Digestible~ 


s ‘ 
@q ,.8 : 
Per day, per 1000 Ibs Le x 
live weight, in lbs a g ss 4 =o 
id 2 a> 2 0 33 
AmOnm & ZS 
Milch cows, daily milk yield, ]11bs, 25 1.6 10.0 0.3 12.3 1:6.7 
_ «4 “ « "46 "16.5 Ibs, 27 2.0 11.0 .4 14.0 1:69 
= 7 = » “ 221bs, 29 2.5 13.0 .5 16.7 1:5.7 
* - ” = * 27.6 lbs, $2 3.3 13.0 .8 18,2 1:45 


These feeding standards recognize a prin- 
ciple that was not sufficiently emphasized 
in the original Wolff standard—that the 
amount of food given should be in propor. 
tion to the performance of the different 
cows. A cow yielding 10 Ibs of milk a day 
does not need as much food as one yielding 
20 or 30 Ibs a day, and the greater produc- 
tion calls for a greater proportion of pro- 
tein substances in the food (nutritive ratio 
ranging from about 6.7 to 4.5 for cows yield. 
ing 10 and 30 lbs respectively). 


CALCULATIONS OF RATIONS. 

An example will show how the amounts 
of food components in a feed ration are cal- 
culated. Let us suppose that we have at 
our disposal clover hay, corn silage, corn 
meal, oats and linseed meal, and we wish 
to feed, say 10 lbs of hay, 2 lbs of corn meal, 
4 lbs of oats, 2 lbs of oil meal and as much 
corn silage as the cows will eat. If we 
assume that the cows in the herd will eat 
on an average 30 lbs of silage in addition 
to the other feed given, by referring to any 
recent table of composition of i#ed stuffs 
we find such a ration will contain: 


Digestible-——, 
Pro- Carbo- 


Dry 
matter, tein, hydrates, Fat, 
lbs Ibs lbs Ibs 
10 lbs clover hay..... 8.47 -65 3.49 .16 
30 lbs corn silage.... 7.92 3 4.20 19 
2 lbs corn meal....... 1.78 13 1.30 .10 
3 fo” Seer 3.56 .36 1.79 16 
2 Ibs oil meal......... 1.8 -54 -66 05 
i sciidiaaalin dasa 23.53 2.06 11.44 .66 


This ration is rather light in digestible 
matter (total digestible matter 14.16), but it 
will prove about satisfactory for medium 
milkers. Heavy milkers should receive 
more concentrated fecds; if gluten meal 
or wheat bran is available, one or two 
pounds more per head. Silage being 
fed ad libitum the cows will be able 
to get whatever more food they can 
take care of in this feed, but it will be nec- 
essary to vary also the amounts of ‘“‘con- 
centrates” according to the needs of the 
different cows in the herd. 

The nutritive ratio of the preceding ra- 
tion is found in the following manner: 


0.66 (digestible fat) «214—1.49. 
1.49+11.42 (carbohydrates)=12.93. 
12.93+2.06 (protein)=—6.2. 

Hence nutritive ratio, 1:6.2. 

This nutritive ratio, 1:6.2, is, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, a satisfactory ratio for 
good milch cows in most dairy regions in 
this country, especially in the central and 
northern states. There was a time when a 
nutritive ratio for cows of 1:5.4 (the ratio 
of the old Wolff or so-called German feed- 
ing standard) was considered as much of a 
necessity as the food itself, at least among 
many dairy writers, When the German 
feeding standard for cows was changed by 
Lehmann two years ago and the 1:5.4 dis- 
appeared, the foundation on which this 
claim was built fell. The new standards do 
not recommend a narrower ratio than 1:5.7 
except for very heavy milkers; for ordi- 
nary cows the standard of ratio ranges from 
1:6.7 down, 

This change is in the same line as that 
proposed by the writer seven years ago, in 
the course of an investigation of the sys- 
tems of feeding dairy cows in vogue among 
prominent American dairy farmers, of 
which the American practical feed ration, 
so-called, was the outcome. 


Little P E I had 55,000 milch cows last 
year. 











The Fat Stock Show Assured. 


At a meeting of the representatives of 
the various live stock associations, with 
representatives of the stock yards com- 
pany, packers and other commercial inter- 
ests, held in Chicago, Nov 24, the interna- 
tional live stock exposition was formally 
organized. The meeting was harmoniously 
enthusiastic and there is now no doubt that 
the fat stock show of 1900 will be the great- 
est exhibit of live stock ever gathered in 
this country. The ass’n was permanently 
organized and a show will be held each 
year. Appropriations for prizes to be of- 
fered by the respective associations for the 
various breeds are already announced as 
follows: Hereford ass’n $5000;Shorthorn 5000, 
Polled Angus 5000, Polled Durham 1000, Red 
Polled 1000, Galloway 1000, Cotswold sheep 
500. In addition the stock yards company 
will offer about $20,000. 

The first week of December was selected 
as the date for the first show, it opening 
formally Dec 1, 1900, and running through 
the whole of the succeeding week. In addi- 
tion to the showing of the breeds there will 
be complete slaughter tests of fat stock. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Spoor, Chicago, Ill; vice-presi- 
dent, Dewitt W. Smith, Springfield, Ill; 
general manager, W. E. Skinner; secretary, 
Mortimer Levering, Ind; treasurer, R, Z. 
Herrick, Executive committees are as fol- 
lows: Cattle, T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, 
Mo; hogs, A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Wis; 
sheep, J. Howard Davison, Milbrook, N Y; 
horses, R, B. Ogilvie, Madison, Wis; pack- 
ers, F. Ogden Armour, Chicago; stock 
yards, E. F. Swift, Chicago; commission 
men, John Clay, Chicago; live stock ex- 
changes, William H.Thompson, Chicago; as- 
sociations, R. Gibson; agricultural colleges, 


Cc. F. Curtiss, Chicago; transportation, A. 
G, Leonard, Chicago. The committee on 
classifications was appointed as follows: 


A, J. Lovejoy, D. O. Lively, Fort Worth, 
Tex; R. B. Ogilvie, Madison, Wis; G. How- 
ard Davison, T. F. B. Sotham, 





Typical Dairy Form. 
WEBB DONNELL, 





An outline is herewith given—taken from 
an illustration of a noted Guernsey cow— 
that shows almost the ideal shape for a 
dairy cow. In breeding to raise the herd 





cow. 


MODEL DAIRY 


year by year to a higher average of merit, 
it will be well to keep such an outline as 


this constantly in one’s mind. It is true 
jthat not every cow with a perfect dairy 
form shows herself to be of exceptional 
‘dairy merit, but the best dairy cows so uni- 
formly correspond to such external charac- 
teristics that one will make no mistake in 
making the dairy form his ideal in breed- 
ing. Not all cows with “dairy form” show 
excellence at the pail and churn; but few, 
on the other hand, show such excellence 
that do not show these external character- 
istics. It is the only wise course, then, to 
breed for them, and to regard the excep- 
tions that occur as “proving the rule.” 
The distinguishing external marks that 
characterize a good dairy cow—which are 
so excellently shown in this outline—are 
wedge-shape for the body, large in the 
“barrel” and rear quarters, and light and 
thin in the fore-quarters; a large udder 
with large, well-placed teats, looseness and 
yellowness of skin; severe leanness of body 
as opposed to the rounded and plump form 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


of the purely beef animal, thinness of neck, 
fineness and waxiness of horns, a “dishing”’ 
face, and full, mild eye. Experience has 
shown that the great body of the best dairy 
cows possess such points as have been 
mentioned. It is safe, then, for the breeder 
to photograph such an outline as is here 
given firmly upon his mind. 


The American Galloway Breeders’ ass’n 
meeting in Chicago, Nov 23, was the largest 
gathering of the breeders of these cattle on 


record. The secretary reported that 
there were 2797 head of registered 
Galloways in the U SS, and that there 


were many herds yet unregistered. Con- 
siderable injury has been done the breed 
by the sale of grades as thoroughbreds and 
on this account upon every one interested 
in the cattle was urged the importance of 
registration. The financial report showed 
receipts during 1899 of $2937 and a balance 
in the treasurer’s hands of $1248. Resolu- 
tions were adopted recommending that 
owners of Galloways take part in fair ex- 
hibits in competition with other breeds as 
the most effective way of enlightening the 
pubiic as to the merits of the breed. 
An attempt was made to amend the by- 
laws so as to prohibit members selling 
grade bulls for breeding purposes and pro- 
viding that violation of this rule should 
be punished by expulsion, but on ballot the 
amendment was lost. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Marion Parr, Cooks- 
ville, Ill; vice-president, I. C. Huntington, 
Rocheport, Mo; secretary and _ treasurer, 
F. B, Hearne, Independence, Mo. 





With Iowa Dairymen—B. P. Norton, 
state dairy commissioner, showed that 
although there are nearly 100,000 cream- 
ery patrons in Iowa, and _ that the 
shipments to outside points amount 
to about $15,000,000 in value annu- 
ally, this enormous aggregate is no credit 
to the state, for there are only seven cows 
to each patron, the average yield per cow 
is only 140 lbs of butter, the average net 
price to the patron is 15c, so the average 
per patron is less than $150. The yield per 
cow should be at least double, the number 
of cows per patron should be double, and 
thus the receipts be quadrupled, and this 
can easily be done. To accomplish this he 
insisted that the creamery manager must 
be well informed in the care of cows and 
instruct the patrons. Permanent success 
in the creamery demands that the patron 
make money, and when patrons fail to 
make money it is generally because they 
do not know how to care for the cows, and 
the creamery man must teach them. 


Use of Cut Bones for Dogs makes the 
cost of keeping dogs but very little, as it will 
not be necessary to purchase meat, Of course 
any variety of food as an addition will be an 
advantage, but the cut bone will so greatly 
reduce the expense as to render any addi- 
tional cost only a trifle, and one owning a 
bone cutter would probably find it profitable 
to cut bones and sell such reduced food to 
owners of dogs. 


A Dairyman’ § Profits. 


There is more money 
in working your head 
than your hands. There 
is more butter in run- 
ning a Little Giant 
Cream Separator 
than in skimming by 
hand—25 per cent more. 
The Little Giant costs 
no more than the pans 
will in the long run. It 
will pay you to adopt 
modern, tobi dairy methods. Send for 
Catalogue No. 34. It’s free. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 











West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha’’® disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
=» than ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanpoteH & Canat STs., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





| & knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 





ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 





Hiypodermatically chute tek is a POSI- 


TIVE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 





«CU RES... 


In 4 to 16 weeks. s. When just 
forming usually cures without 
discharging, in four —— 
Humane and easy to give, 
Price, 50 cts. By mail, 60 cta, 
Treatise free upon application 


CLOUSE & STAMM, Chemists, 


298 8. State St., GENESEO, ILL, 











LUMBER 


at ONE-HALF PRICE 


WE BOUGHT 


. The Omaha Exposition 


and have 12,000,000 feet for sale. 
a==Send us your bill for our estimater== 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 on generab 
merchandise from Sheriffs and Recohvats Sales. Address 


Chicago House Wrecking Co..S'S\GA82: wes! 
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BUEN ALUM NEAGANE CHE MANEAMIENRANE CA EAMES 
TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 


By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 

« of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
% cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows plainly the constituents of all 
| pened foods, and how to combine them 
so as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the 
% chart contains tables giving in detail 
ete composition, digestibility and feed- 
ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 

% grains and feeding stuffs, and their 

. n‘anurial value., Also the amount and 

B kind of food required daily by different 
“* classes of farm animals under varying 
# conditions. 25 


% Feeds and Feeding. 


S By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
@ students and stock men constitutes a 
ccmpendium of practical, and useful 


mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
«* Animals and every detail pertaining to 
e this important subject. It is thorough, 

* accurate and reliable, and is the most 
eo aluable contribution to live stock liter- 
ature in many years. All the latest and 
«- best information is clearly and system- 
Ratically presented, making the work in- 
“* dispensable to every owner of ive 
= stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
3 Catalegue Free of this and many other publications 
: oe — JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

Matterque Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
The Buoyancy in Dairy Products. 


Not in years has the butter market shown 
a position of strength equal to the present, 
and prices reaching 27c to slightly above at 
New York and 25@26c at Chicago, are the 
highest in several years. The entire summer 
and autumn has been one of exceptional 
firmness with immediate conditions appar- 
ently favorable to continued stability in 
prices. As early as last May, when the 
flush of the season should begin, a shortage 
was manifested, and this became more no- 
ticeable in June, when prices held 2@3c 
above ordinary June figures. A long 
drouth reduced the flow of milk so that 
ereameries ran short in their make. The 
same cause reduced the hay crop in por- 
tions of the eastern dairy sections and in 
many cases cows dried up before their time. 
Milk became short and much has been sold 
in fluid form instead of going to the 
creamery. 

The rise in price has been gradual and 
steady, with every advance apparently ful- 
ly justified. The high prices noted in late 
years have fer the most part been more or 
less spasmodic, caused by temporary in- 
fluences on the market. Thus, in Nov and 
Dec, °95, while considerable strength was 
shown, the advance was too rapid to be sus- 
tained, and during Jan, ’96, the range was 
20@25c. The 25c figure quoted in Feb of 
that year was due to a blizzard, which cut 
off supplies for a few days, after which 
the trade resumed its normal course. As 
for the future of the market, demand for 
fresh creameries naturally drops off when 
prices are high, and recourse is had at such 
times to cold storage stocks. Another fac- 
tor always to be regarded is the tendency 
to increase the use of substitutes when 
butter prices are as high as now. On 
the other hand, the fact of the short 
supplies remains together with re- 
duced stocks in cold storage, and it is evi- 
dent that the course of prices will be gov- 
erned largely by current, and to some ex- 
tent local conditions. The following table 
shows the range of prices by months for 
a series of years; New York quotations are 
used, Chicago being substantially %c under 
these: 

PRICES OF EXTRA CREAMERY BUTTER AT N Y. 





1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 

Jan, 19 @2le 2 @2c 2@2le 2 @%c 2%@%Ke 

Feb, 19 20 @20% 19@21% 19 @22 21 @25%z 
; 22 «19 @20ie «1922 20 @z2 19 @2l 
April, 17 @21% 17 @22 17@22 14% 19 @2I 
ay, 17 @19 15 @l7 1s@17 154@16 17 @I9 
July. tis 183 18 Gisx is 15 Bibs 17 eis 
uly a 2 § 
Aug, 18 21 Isse@Is 15@19 15 ies 20 
Sept, 21 @23 18%@21 18@22 15 @i6%y 20 @23 
Nov, 2 @2 23@z% umn 2 an 23 @26 

ov 4 amie @ ‘ 264¢ 

Dec, = 20 & R@u” 21 @4 24 Cn 


Largely from the same causes which have 
aftected the butter market, cheese has been 
quoted higher during November than for 
many years. 





A Foreign View of Mint Growing—The 
ast semi-annual report of Schimmel & Co 
of Leipzig, Ger, just sent out, has some in- 
teresting testimony on the future of the 
peppermint crop in the U S. It says that it 
has lost its original charm for the farmers, 
and while this may find practical expression 
in the crop of 1900, nevertheless there is no 
prospect whatever of any serious advance in 
prices during the next few months, and 
only here and there are some found who 
believe in higher rates. This German au- 
thority, through its N Y branch, places the 
99 acreage under peppermint in Wayne Co, 
N Y, at only 300 acres, compared with 750 
acres in ’98, 1300 in ’97 and 3325 acres ten 
years ago in 89; some 10,000 to 12,000 lbs 
oil still remain in the hands of farmers, 
held for $1 and upward. The ’99 distilla- 
tion of mint oil in Mich and Ind is estimated 
about 60 per cent of the average of ’98 or 
°97. 





Wool Exports nine months of ’99 were 
2,146,000 lbs compared with only 53,000 lbs 
corresponding period in ’98 and 1,055,000 Ibs 
in ’97, 





Horticultural Experience. 
Tomato Grafted Onto a Potato. 


B. B, MILLER, INDIANA. 





Among the interesting experiments made 
at Purdue university were a number in 
grafting the tomato upon the potato. 
Grafts of various kinds were made with 
these two plants, but inarching was the 
only kind that was _ successful. In this 
form both plants which were to be grafted 
were bound together and left growing on 
their own roots until the union was form- 
ed. After the plants had grown for about 
three weeks the potato stem was cut off 





SEASONABLE SUB'TECTS 


across their shorter diameter. One graft of 
the tomato on the potato was left growing 
to ascertain the effect, if any, on the devel- 
opment and ripening of the fruit and pota- 
toes. The young tematoes grew very nice- 
ly and when one of them had ripened, the 
plant was carefully taken up, the plant 
photographed with the tomatoes and pota- 
toes left intact. The vine bore several] 
young tomatoes and also was blossoming 
very profusely when it was taken up. See 
illustration, 

The ripe tomato was compared with the 
same kind of a tomato grown in the ordi- 
nary way. It was a little above the average 
size of its kind, but the color and general 
characteristics were the same, and a disin- 

terested person decided 





bas ey i Pe: - 








Lie ate that the one grown on 


at vii 8 the potato vine had the 
fog Eire. a better flavor. This 

Slee : might be attributed to 
the degree of ripeness, 
The development of 
the potatoes, however, 
as might be expected, 
was probably hindered 
somewhat, owing to 
the surplus food ma- 
terial being taken for 
the development of the 
tomatoes instead of 
being stored up in the 
potatoes. Other potato 
vines grown under 
similar conditions de- 
veloped larger and a 
greater number of po- 
tatoes. 


——— 


Strawberries Under 
Irrigation—The latest 


bulletin of the Mich 
exper sta is entitled 
Strawberry notes for 


1899. For some years 
the exper sta has se- 
cured all the new va- 
rieties for trial. The 
soil is a moderately 
heavy loam, used for- 


merly as a_ garden. 
Stable manure has 
been frequently ap- 


plied and the ground is 
now in good condition, 
although not ideal for 
fruit. The plants for 
this year’s notes wer2 
set in May, ’98, 18 in by 
4 ft. Half formed mat- 
ted rows and the re- 
mainder were kept in 
hills. About 25 plants 
of each variety were 
secured. Good cultiva- 
tion was given allsum- 
mer. A mulch was ap- 


plied in early winter, 
and in the spring 
of ’°99 was placed be- 


tween the rows. About 
June 1 of this year the 
mulch was removed 
and the plantation ir- 
rigated at the rate of 
800 bbls per acre, the 
mulch being replaced 








GRAFTED POTATO-TOMATO PLANT 


just above the graft and the tomato stock 
was cut off just below the graft, thus leava 
ing the tomato top standing on the potato 
stock, as seen in the illustration. 

Upon examination the cell walls were 
found to be very thin. In some places the 
line of union between the potato and to- 
mato could not be traced at all, while in 
other places not only the line of union was 
easily found, but the uninjured cells back 
from the line of union seemed to have been 
stimulated to growth and to elongate to- 
ward the gap or in the direction of least 
pressure. Sometimes these cells would 
times their ordinary 

cell walls. stretched 


elongate to many 
diameter with thin 





and the soil kept suffi- 
ciently moist the re- 
mainder of the season. 
A strip not irrigated produced less than 
half a crop. One hundred and sixty varie- 
ties were thus tested and those wishing 
full details should secure bulletin No 176, 
which may be had by addressing Experi- 
ment Station, Agricultural College, Mich. 





The Ben Davis Apple in New England is 
much inferior to the same variety in the 
western states. There it is a great market 
winter apple, valuable because of its great 
productiveness and its splendid shipping 
qualities, as well as its fine appearance. 


Foreign Barley pays a duty of 30c per bu; 
imports are not very large. 








New York’s Small Fruit Package Law. 


WILLIAM D, BARNS, NEW YORK. 





A law relating to small fruit packages 
will go into effect Jan 1, 1900, in this state. 
As this law will affect ail growers and ship- 
pers of fruit whose products are. marketed 
in the state, it is in order to consider its 
provisions and its probable effects on the 
different classes interested. The following 
is a certified copy of the law: 


Section 1. Small fruit . packages—The 
standard of measures for buying and selling 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and other small fruits 
shall be the quart, which shall contain 
when even full 67 cubic inches; the pint 
when even full shall contain 33% cubic 
inches; the half pint when even full shall 
contain 16% cubic inches. Sec 2. Marks on 
baskets—All manufacturers of small fruit 
packages, such as quarts, pints and haif 
pints, that make such packages that are 
less size or capacity than ‘the standard 
sizes shall. mark each such quart, pint and 
half pint with the word ‘short’ on the 
outside in letters not less than ™% in high. 
Sec 3. Penalty—Any person in this state 
who sells or offers for sale fruit packages 
that are of less than the standard sizes and 
capacity or any person who sells or offers 
for sale fruit in packages that are of less 
size or capacity than those defined that are 
not marked with the word “short’’ as di- 
rected shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof in any 
court of competent jurisdiction shall be fined 


not less than $5 and not more than 25 and_ 


shall stand committed to the county jail 
until such fine and costs are paid. Sec 4. 
This act shall take effect Jan 1, 1900. 

This law, if enforced, will secure a uni- 
form, honest-sized package for all small 
fruits in all the markets in the state. The 
advantages to all interested are too plain 
to warrant comment or argument. But as 
a large proportion of the fruit sold in the 
state is grown outside its boundaries, it is 
pertinent to call attention of growers and 
shippers from other states to the require- 
ments of this law, so that they may avoid 
trouble and loss by using standard sized 
packages for their shipments to this state. 
It will also be noted that the law does not 
attempt to define the size of package’ used 
by any one who ships the fruit out of the 
state before offering it for sale. Everyone 
connected with the fruit business as grow- 
er, shipper, salesman or consumer, knows 
to what a great extent under-sized pack- 
ages have been used. It is almost certain 
that growers and dealers that are willing 
to take advantage of this circumstance will 
flood the markets of other states with fruit 
in packages that “look as big but don’t 
hold as much” as the standard packages. 

I am not aware that any laws defining 
the size or capacity of these small fruit 
packages exist in the New England states, 
N J or Pa. It therefore behooves all in- 
terested to move speedily for the enact- 
ment of a like law in each of the states 
ramed, The committee of the eastern N Y 
hort soc, having charge of the subject, in 
drafting a law defined the size and propor- 
tions of each basket so that it would not 
only be of the standard capacity, but. that 
it should be so proportioned that it 
would nest well, and that the regular 32 
qt crate, which is 22x11 in inside measure- 
ment and 14 in deep, would hold without 
crowding or waste of room either 32 qts, 
60 pts or 108 half-pint baskets. 

Out of deference to the wishes of certain 
strawberry growers in the western part of 
the state, where an entirely different shaped 
crate and basket are used (though the bas- 
ket is of standard capacity) this part of 
the proposed law was stricken out and the 
law as printed at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle enacted. The proposed dimensions as 
agreed upon after careful study were: In- 


side measurements of the quart 5% in on 
each side at the top, 4% in on each side at 
the bottom and it shall be 2% in deep. The 
Pint shall be oblong, and the inside meas- 
urements at the top 5% in by 3% in, at the 
bottom 4% in by 2% in, and 2% in deep. 
The half-pint shall be 3% in on each side at 
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the top, 2% in on each side at the bottom, 
and 1% in deep, all inside measurements. 

Practical crate and basket makers agree 
that no improvement can be suggested if 
the desired capacity and interchangeable 
packing in a 32 qt crate are retained. As a 
matter of fact, the pint basket will not 
nest perfectly, but will have to be put 
more looscly together in a larger crate when 
shipped empty in quantities. As a matter 
of justice to all concerned and in the inter- 
est of honest dealing between grower and 
consumer, the requirements of this law 
should be kept before the public. Also ar- 
rangements for enforcing its penalties on 
all violators should be perfected. This will 
require the co-operation of all agricultural, 
horticultural and fruit trade journals, which 
we have no doubt will be cheerfully given 
now that attention has been called to the 
matter, 





Limits of Pawpaw Culture. 
E, P. POWELL, NEW YORK, 





Those who are inclined to try the persim- 
mon will do well to try the pawpaw also. 
This is entirely hardy as far north as 
central New York. With me it has endured 
over 20 degrees below zero. I have a tree 


. which is over 15 years old, and it has never 


been injured by the winter. It bears luxu- 
riantly every year. The flower is in itself 
good cause for planting this tree, being 
large, saucer-shaped and chocolate in color. 
When grown in moist land, it is inclined 
to sucker and grow in the form of bushes. 
But the pawpaw will thrive quite as well 
on high land or in any good garden soil. It 
will form a small tree, of about 10 or 12 ft 
in hight, and is very shapely. The foliage 
is remarkably like that of the persimmon, 
although they are in no way related. 

The pawpaw should be picked as soon as 
it becomes slightly mellow, and should be 
handled with the utmost care. Spread in a 
cool room, it gradually ripens, and is thor- 
oughly delicious, If allowed to over-ripen 
on the tree it is very much depreciated in 
quality. I see no reason why the pawpaw 
should not displace a good many of our 
least beautiful shrubs, and with advantage. 
It is well adapted to town culture and 
should be seen in all our village gardens 
and yards. The fruit is about half the size 
of a’ banana and‘ of the same shape. A 
good-sized bush should produce 50 fruits; 
and a well-grown tree three times as many, 
I find that nearly everyone likes a well- 
ripened pawpaw; but the persimmon does 
not always find a welcome, Seedlings can 
be obtained from several of our western 
nurserymen. Perhaps some eastern firm has 
them for sale. 





Burying Vinegar Barrels in Winter— 
Where limited space is available in cellar 
or cave, the vinegar will keep just as well, 
if not better, if the barrels are buried. The 
only difficulty is ventilation. This can be 
easily provided for. Dig a trench so that 
the barrel will rest in it with the part con- 
taining the bung hole only a little above 
the surface of the ground. Fill in the space 
beneath and. around the barrel with chaff 
or fine straw. Tack a piece of screen wire 
over the open bunghole, then take an old 
joint of stove pipe and stand over it. Place 
coarse straw around this and over the bar- 
rel, then pile on the dirt. It is not neces- 
sary to put on more than enough to hold 
tne straw until the season is well advanced, 
Vinegar does not freeze easily and a little 
freczing does no harm, Fill the ventilat- 
ing pipe with straw to keep dust and dirt 
from sifting in. Bury the barrels on high 
ground so that water will not settle 
around. them in wet weather. 





Leaf Curl can be almost entirely con- 
trolled by the use of bordeaux mixture, 
provided spraying is begun before the buds 
have swelled. Treatment after this has 
very little effect. At the N Y exper sta, 
winter application of milk and lime and 
a little dextrin was a good preventive, 
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Keeping Onions Over Winter. 


J. J. H. GREGORY, THE SHEEDSMAN, 





Either keep them constantly but a few 
degrees above freezing, having a thermome- 
ter and a kerosene stove in the cellar ready 
for emergencies, or else lay them 18 inches 
thick on the ftoor in some outbuilding, and 
as soon as cold weather sets in with freez- 
ing temperature, cover with swamp hay, 
not far from two feet in depth, with about 
the same thickness of hay between the 
onions and the side of the building. 

De not uncover or disturb in any way until 
freezing weather is past, nor then until 
just about ready to sell. It will be best for 
the frost to come out before any of the hay 
is removed, but if it is desired to market 
before the frost would naturally leave, then 
teke off a part, never all, of the hay to 
promote thawing. When cellar-kept, they 
would better be on platform and piled not 
over 10 inches deep. 





Steadier Tone in Onions. 





Whatever may be the situation when on- 
ions from Ohio and the states further west 
move rapidly to the eastern markets, cer- 
tainly the tone is a little better at present. 
Some scarcity of white onions is noted at 
N Y and in the Connecticut valley. Stocks 
are being rapidly reduced. Well posted 
dealers assert that the percentage of onions 
in growers’ hands in Mass is smaller at this 
time of year than for the past five years. 

Farmers in that famous district marketed 
early and rapidly when the facts of an 
enormous ’99 onion crop, as shown in 
American Agriculturist’s report, became 
known. Growers believed they would secure 
little or no profit by holding. On account 
of low prices prevailing, farmers in Ohio 
and other western states had been unable 
to find a profitable outlet in the large east- 
ern centers up to Dec 1, but an increased 
movement is now anticipated. 





At New York, moving slowly at former 
prices. Orange Co red 60@85c p bag, white 
$1 50@2 50, yellow 75c@1 12, N Y and west- 
ern yellow 75c@1 12 p bbl, red 75c@1. east- 
ern white 2@3 p bbl, red 1@1 25, yellow 1 
@1 50, white pickling stock 2 50@8 50. 

At Boston, in moderate demand. West- 
ern Mass stock 30@40c p bu, native yellow 
$1@1 25 p bbl. 





— 





Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
eng and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








ICE 


during the summer is s0 
essential that no farmer, 
Goltymee or others 
should be without our 
ouble Row Steel 
ad .. % ay than any plow made. 
Tr. xpense than ow 
ill pay for Tonle ry Gwe d Marks and cuts the 
Seid at the same time. Send for e and 
JOHN DORSCH 





& SONS, 222 Wells St., 





ic E PLOWS BS v, Novclove No. Clove, ed 
Roawas Supp ¢ i ys eae 
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The teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools is yearly receiving more attention. 
New York state is perhaps foremost in 
this direction, and is doing much to aid the 
introduction of nature teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools and carrying on simple 
agricultural experiments. A new law in 
Missouri along this line 1s under success- 
ful operation, and other states are awaken- 
ing as never before to the merits of the 
case, 





That the south has many men of energy 
and persistence is shown in the activity 
among orange growers in southern Louisi- 
ana and Florida. The few who hilled up 
their trees before the terrible freeze of last 
winter saved a good percentage of them 
above the bud. These grew rapidly past 
summer; will bear again next year, where 
given good culture. This has encouraged 
many growers to begin to renew their 
groves and prepare to protect by means of 
hiiling, smudging and the like. This is un- 
doubtedly a risky business, but many be- 
lieve that in five years the south will be 
producing more oranges than ever. 

New York’s new law regulating the size of 
sinall fruit packages, and becoming oper- 
ative Jan 1, will have a far-reaching effect 
next season. It not only provides for all 
fruit grown and sold within the borders of 
the state, but means that small fruit grown 
in other states, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, etc, and shipped into New York 
must conform to the new law. This sug- 
gests at once the wisdom of uniformity of 
state laws on this subject, something which 
can be brought to the attention of the va- 
rious legislatures this winter. The New 
York law is given in full on another page 
of American Agriculturist. 

Sec’y Wilson’s annual report of the work 
of the U S department of agriculture con- 
tains little more than what has already 
been known to our readers. He at last 
comes out flat-flooted against the free seed 
swindle. If he had taken that position two 
years ago this hoary old abuse might then 
have been wiped out. Sec’y Wilson advo- 
cates large extension of the work of his 
department in Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines and is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of agricultural production in 





EDITORIAL 


the tropics, This simply bears out the warn- 
ings first uttered by American Agriculturist 
against the tremendous competition of 
sugar, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, rice, etc, 
from the tropics that ourdomestic producers 
have got to look out for. .Mr Wilson wants 
congress to give him a big pile of money 
with which to establish experiment sta- 
tions in the tropics, and thus further in- 
crease this competition. He says that 
Porto Rico alone could furnish all the or- 
anges and lemons now imported, but how 
about this great domestic industry in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Florida? 
In the next breath he tells what is being 
done to produce in the United States the 
tobacco now imported. The policy for the 
tropics advocated by Mr Wilson would 
transfer cigar leaf culture and manufac- 
ture from this continent to the tropics— 
the most disastrous revolution ever caused 
to a domestic industry. 
quemnmntaiainedanates 

Certain matters in connection with our 
own business have called foith expressions 
of confidence and appreciation on the part 
of our associates and employees that are in- 
deed gratifying. These opinicns seem to be 
due to our policy of helping competent men 
and women in our employ to acquire an in- 
terest in the business, as well as giving 
them full opportunit: to shcw what they 
can do. We know from varied experience 
and long observation that such a policy 
pays not only in a factory or publishing 
house, but also on the farm. Lots of men 
are all the time having trouble with their 
help, while neighboring farmers seem to 
get along smoothly in that respect. Again, 
some farmers can’t get along well with 
their own sons, while in other cases father 
and son are a help and comfort to each 
other, even although the boy may not stay 
on the farm. Give the boys a chance to 
show their capacity, Let them take on re- 
sponsibility. Give them a share of the 
income. Let them do some things their own 
way, within reason. Help the boys to get 
away occasionally—to take trips by them- 
selves, towork forothers, to see how farming 
and other industries are managed in other 
districts, counties and states, To a sensible 
degree, the more varied a boy’s experiences 
between 10 and 18, the better will be his 
judgment, the firmer his will, the greater 
his capacity and energy. Oftentimes, vari- 
ety in work, in play and in practical experi- 
ence, during these ‘ormat‘ve years that 
never come again, has a larger educational 
effect on the boy or girl than twice the 
time spent on book learning alone. Fortu- 
nate is the youth of either sex who is rear- 
ed on the farm, especially if his parents 
wisely use the developing-power of rural 
life. The older my own children grow, the 
more of a problem tkeir training becomes. 
Yet children are the best crop of all and an 
agricultural journal does right to devote 
liberal attention to their interests, and to 
parents’ responsibilities. 





A good story is going ths rounds, of a 
lawyer who bought at a low price a piece 
of land the boundary of which had been 
in court for years. The adjoining owner 
contended that the division fence was two 
feet off the true line. The new owner said, 
“Let’s set the fence four feet onto my side, 
and there can’t be any quest:on about it.” 
But when the disputant found there was 
nothing to quarrel about he would accept 
only the two feet he claimed, and both par- 
ties became warm friends. Now that was 
sensible. It was co-operation. And most 
of the lawsuits between farmers could be 
settled without cost and with the best of 
feeling by following this example. Avoid 
litigation except when some vital principle 
is involved. Life is too short to spoil it by 
bad feeling over lawsuits, Neighborliness 


-is a virtue that we all ought to cultivate. 


ne 


Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth. The water hyacinth-in the streams 
and bayous of the south has become such a 
nuisance that Louisiana planters held pub- 
lic meetings to discuss methods -of eradi- 





-rainfall.is in April, 
-24% in in the month named; 
-7.8 in, 





cation. They finally decided to send a dele. 

gation, h-uded by Congressman Broussard, 
to Washington, to ask government aid in 
this stupendous undertaking. Navigable 
streams and waterways are so filled with 
this plant that ccmmerce is seriously in- 
terfered with. The infesting of southern 
waters almost as if by magic is another 
warning to those who carelessly introduce 
or permit the dissemination of unknown 
Plants. In common with the Russian this. 
tle, no end of experiments looking toward 
its eradication have been tried unsuccess- 
fuliy. Southern planters are now fully 
awake to the necessity of getting rid of 
the hyacinth, and it is to be hoped this can 
be accomplished. The water hyacinth was 
fully described and illustrated in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist May 22, 1897. 

The last official act of the convention of 
the national association of agricultural im. 
plement manufacturers at Cincinnati was 
choosing Milwaukee as the convention city 
of 1900. Thus closed a most successful gath. 
ering of many of the brightest and best 
business men of the U §, all optimistic and 
in consequence cheerful and happy. That 
annual conferences of this kind are bene- 
ficial no one who attended any of the ses- 
sions will deny. The good feeling and en- 
thusiasm was irresistible and aside from 
the direct value brought about by an inter. 
change of ideas the effect of the inspiration 
produced by such a gathering cannot be 
measured. 








The abuse of the pass system on the rail- 
roads was prominently brought out in re- 
cent testimony before the industrial com- 
mission. Officials admitted that these bits 
of pasteboard are distributed generously, 
not only among heavy shippers, but also 
among state and national legislators. The 
reason for this is not difficult to discern. A 
new side light was thrown on the situation 
when the president of the Illinois Central 
testified that in his opinion the interstate 
commerce commission statute opens a loop- 
hole for the granting of many passes, by 
making so many exceptions to its rules of 
prohibition. 





Well, the garden contest is closed. The 
next thing is to award the prizes. It will 
be a big task, requiring time. The matter 
that this contest has brought out will make 
the most helpful and useful information 
about gardening ever printed. 





Our e-position of rural free delivery of 
mail Nov 25, might have been extended 
a line or two to say that petitions to the 
postoffice department should be placed in 
the hands of the congressman of the peti- 
tioners’ district. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





The lazy man robs himself. 

Any man succeeds who finds and fills his 
place. 

Some of the neighbors call Friend Slack 
a June farmer because he never gets start- 
ed at outdoor work until a month or s0 
after the others. 

An old and favorite habit will seldom be 
wholly giv n up. It is stronger than a 
man’s right arm. Fortunate the man whose 
strongest habits are good ones. 

Jim Jones is a jolly fellow, and since he 
came back from the Klondike he says he 
is living on the “interest of what he spent,” 
thinks the man who has pluck enough to 
find gold in the far north will find enough 
of it here with less risk, and he proposes 
to push the farm this year for all it’s 
worth. 





Temperature in N S W—Covering a pe- 
Tiod of 39 years, the mean standard tem 
perature at Sydney during Jan was 71.6 deg, 
that month corresponding to our midsum? 
mer; April 64.6, July 52.4, the coldest month 
there; Sept 58.8, Nov 66.7. The heaviest 
average for 39 years 
least in Dec, 











Cheap Winter Run. 


The cut shows an easy way to make a 
sunny winter run for poultry at little ex- 
pense, either of money, time or labor, Seme 
old window sash is set up fer the front, 











RUN 


OF SASH AND STRAW. 


and the top is covered with straw or corn 
stalks. Make the top strong enough to held 
the weight of the snow that may fall upon 
it. If there is no tight board fence at hand, 
the back can be boarded roughly and then 
banked right up to and over the top with 
straw or other material. 





A Revolution in Poultry Farming. 





Use of new, quick machinery and meth- 
ods to perform the old work, is apparently 
the keynote of 20th century poultry farm- 
ing. Cost of skilled labor has always been 
the drawback to large enterprises of this 
kind. In other branches of agriculture, low 
prices have been met by cheap production 
brought about by machines, which handle 
the crop from seed to market, while poultry- 
men have continued to carry on every im- 
portant operation by hand. The wholesale 
poultryman has seldom dared to hope that 
fowls could be fed, exercised and cared for, 
the sitters controlled and the chicks reared 
to maturity all by special homemade me- 
chanical devices, whereby one man can do 
in five minutes the equivalent of hours of 
hand labor. 

Yet such are the results of the system de- 
scribed by H. H. Stoddard, the veteran 
poultryman and editor, in “The New Begg 
Farm.” This work entirely supersedes that 
standard work “An Egg Farm,” including 
as it does the valuable features of the older 
book with hundreds of pages of new and re- 
markably original matter, with over 140 
illustrations. It covers the whole field of 
business poultry farming east, west and 
south and is destined to become the text- 
book of practical poultrymen everywhere. 
More copies of Mr Stoddard’s first book 
have been sold than of any other standard 
poultry book, and “The New Egg Farm” 
ought to ;reatly exceed this record because 
of its infinite superiority. Sold by Orange 
Judd company, New York and Chicago. 





Truth Tells—A sophisticated eastern read- 
er warns us against the “aggregation of 
poultry Ananiases, ready to gobble up the 
financial feast, without salt.’’ It is believed, 
however, that the practical basis of the 
awards, together with all due precautions, 
will rule out entirely anything of the kind. 
Not big stories, but good, clear, intelligent 
accounts will win. 





Room for All—I would like to see those 
who give their poultry farm range enter the 
contest, as very few confine their poultry in 
tnis section, and nearly every farmer mar- 
kets poultry in the Pittsburg market.—f[J. 
Clayton Simpson, Pennsylvania. 





What They Say—I assure you of my 
hearty interest in this great, praiseworthy 
undertaking for the extension of poultry 
culture. [M. L. Edson, Ill.——I hatch from 
1000 to 4000 eggs yearly, have kept records 
under varying conditions, and often find 
that some of the most apparently trivial 
details prove to be the corner stone of suc- 


THE POULTRY YARD 


cess. The contest promises to be of much 
value and interest, because it covers just 
such details. [J. E. Taylor, Mich.——I 
raise poultry, take pride in them and want 
to see the contest a success. [J. C. Simp- 
son, Pennsylvania. 





Note the Pullets which lay eggs of large 
size and dark celor and save these for 
breeding purposes, 





Poultry School—The next special course 
of instruction in poultry culture at the agri- 
cultural college at Kingston, R I, begins 
Jan 16 and will continue six weeks. It has 
been found necessary to limit the number 
of students to 25, and early application for 
enrollment will be necessary. The course 
will be much as in former years, with im- 
provements which make the ccurse much 
more practical. Instruction is in charge of 
Prof Brigham. 

Single Sashes Double Glazed—One of the 
ways in which poultry and other stock suf- 
fer is from the rapid radiation of heat from 
the windows at night? Double windows are 
sometimes used, but these are expensive, 
somewhat of a bother to put on and hard 
to keep clean. 

The cut shows a single 


sash, double 


glazed, which a poultryman has recently 


oOo 
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SASH WITH DOUBLE GLASS. 


described. The sash is made so that the 
glass can be set on both sides of the wooden 
bars, leaving a half inch or more of space 
between. This gives a double window and 
the cost is said to be not more than 25 cents 
extra per sash for the glass and the labor 
of setting. Those who are providing win- 
dows for new or remodeled poultry houses 
will do well to experiment with this plan. 
The glazing must be tight and carefully 
done to keep out all dirt and dust from the 
inner surfaces of the glass. 





A Favorite Egg Pickle among English 
dealers is lime water made of 4 gals freshly 
siaked lime to 1 gal salt and 20 gals water. 
The eggs while under preservation are kept 
in a cold cellar. 





Fowls Often Learn to eat eggs by being 
fed the shells nearly whole. Crush them be- 
fore feeding. 
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POWDER 


Nothing on earth will e hens lay like it. 
It will keep chickens Strong and health 

will make your pullets ior early; is worth is 
weight in gold for molting hens and prevents 
diseases. It costs only one-tenth cent a day 
pet aen. Largecans most economical to buy. 


Maye HENS Lay 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. It will increase 
your profit this winter when the price for 
ees ishigh. It assures perfect assimilation 

the food elements needed to form bes. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and fe 


A oul ; 


May be obtained in winter if you do as diy = A 
successful poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 
with the mash food Sheridan’s Powder. Has 
been used and indorsed over thirty years. 

st-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
F ree, Bo oultry Diseases and etre on 


If you can’t get the Bywiee send to us. 
ne 25 cents; at ge two-lb. can, gL2e 


ix cans, 6x ult; 
sentfres L By JOHNSON & CO., oston, Mass. 
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Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
condition all the year round like 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince you. 1 1b. can 25c., by mail 40c.; 
5 cans $1.00, on board express N. Y. City. If you want 
fresh eggs, and plenty of them, use this food as di- 
rected, and your hens must lay. Our Immense Cata- 
logue free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 
28 Vesey St., New York City, 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 


When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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MAKE HENS LAY 


Thay can/e be peoteehlp unless they do. They can’$ 
pole ie if fed 


on Green Out Pop aay 
Orystal Grit. They double the 


cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easi: 
a yees ever Cutter and Swinging 


y, pay 
futuro Rate giles ek ale 











HATCH Tomulsting, tow es" os8 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
Circulars free. 
Send 60. for fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


Illus. Catalog. GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


























WHY? 


Why was the only award to bone 
cutters at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
given to the Webster & Hannum 
Bone Cutter ? 

Because wherever it has come into 
competition with other machines it 
has proved every claim we make— 
cuts faster and easier, cuts meat and 
Me cristle without clogging, and is the 
only absolutely self-feeding and self- 
regulating cutter made. We guar- 
antee “money back to any dissatisfied purchaser. 

Ask about Stearns Clover Cutters and Grit 
Crushers. Send for free booklet on poultry feeding. 








HE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
self-regulating. The mg a * 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. reulars 

GEO. ERTEL co. QUINOY, 









310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCU BATOR.,. Guarantee operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue, 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 











B.C. STEARNS & CO., Box 38 Syracuse,'N. ¥. 


INCUE st pene. FREE 2 


trial od Perh ew 
. we vemen 
“Ye Sui em 


AVE. M THe W.T. FALCONER ae a yreentice Ne% 
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The Grange on Transportation. 





RENEWS DEMAND THAT THE INTERSTATE-COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION BE GIVEN AUTHORITY TO 


ENFORCE ITS DECISIONS. 


IVE the farmers fair 
transportation advan- 
tages and one of the 
evils that makes farm- 
ing profitable or unprof- 
itable will be removed. 
Next to a decided stand 
as to the need of federal 
and state control of 
trusts and corporations, 
the national grange at 
its recentsession tackled 
the transportation prob- 
lem in earnest and 
showed its ability to 
grapple with the prob- 
lem in a way that un- 
doubtedly causes some railway magnates to 
open their eyes in surprise. 

Transportation is one of the most impor- 
tart interests of our country, said National 
Master Jones in his annual address, and 
the just and equitable adjustment of 
charges for freight and passenger rates is 
of utmost concern to private and public 
welfare. The 184,500 miles of railway in the 
country are valued at $10,600,000,000 and 
earnings were made for the year ending 
June 30, ’97, of $1,122,000,000. 

“This vast system of railways was built 
by authority of franchises granted by the 
United States and the several states, by 
large donations of land and the loan of the 
nation’s credit, by large donations made by 
cities, townships and _ counties. These 
franchises gave railway corporations power 
to condemn private lands, to pass through 
farms, villages and cities, destroying homes 
in country and city, at prices fixed by dis- 
interested appraisers, representing the 
state. This power was granted to them on 
the broad principle that these highways 
were necessary for the public welfare. Un- 
der our advanced civilization, private and 
public welfare demands that these corpora- 
tions should be so managed as not to op- 
press the people or make discriminating 
charges between citizens or localities in 
freight and passenger rates, but should give 
to all citizens the same service for the same 
money, and that this service should be rea- 
sonable and just to shipper and carrier. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


says, ‘The situation has become intolerable, 
both from the standpoint of the public and 
the carriers. Tariffs are disregarded, dis- 
criminations constantly occur, and the price 
at which transportation can be obtained 
is fluctuating and uncertain. Railroad man- 
agers are distrustful of each other, and 
shippers all the while in doubt as to the 
rates secured by their competitors. The vol- 
ume of traffic is often so unusual as to fre- 
quently exceed the capacity of equipment, 
yet the contest for tonnage seems never re- 
laxed. Enormous sums are spent in purchas- 
ing business, and secret rates accorded far 
below the standard of published charges. 
The general public gets little benefit from 
these reductions, for coneessions are main- 
ly confined to the heavier shippers. All this 
augments the advantages of large capital 
and tends to the injury and often to the 
ruir of smaller dealers. These are not only 
matters of gravest consequences to the bus- 
fress welfare of the country, but they con- 
cern in no less degree the higher interests 
of public morality. Every consideration of 
private justice and public welfare demands 
that railway rates should be reasonable, uni- 
form to all shippers, and equitable between 
all communities. Until needed legislation is 
supplied, that demand must remain unsat- 
isfied and the commission must continue to 
rest under the responsibility of aduty which 
it is powerless to discharge.’ 

“Tf the railways of the country were prop- 
erly and fairly managed, all the people 
would have equal opportunity to compete 
for business, but as conducted the railways 
are one of the main supports of trusts. 

“State legislatures should provide for fixing 
maximum freight and passenger rates on 
all railroads subject to their jurisdiction. 
Congress should empower the interstate 
commerce commission or some other disin- 
terested commission to fix maximum rates, 
freight and passenger, on all interstate 
railways. In all cases these rates should be 
just to shipper and carrier, and the man- 
agers of all railways compelled to obey the 
law under penalties of heavy fines, impris- 
onment, or ‘oth, We are fast approaching 





GRANGE--TOBACCO 


a condition when either the people must 
assert their rights and compel obedience 
to law or the railroads will own, control, 
and dictate who shall be permitted to do 
business and what sections of the country 
may prosper, and what men, what business 
and what section of the country shall be 
deprived of all profits in their business. 


OUR OCEANS, RIVERS AND LAKES 


have in service vessels exceeding 8,000,000 
tonnage. On the great chain of lakes ex- 
tending from Minn to N Y, more ships sail 
than enter the ports of Liverpool or Lon- 
don. More than double the freight passes 
through Sault St Marie in 8 mos than passes 


through the Suez canal in a year. Last 
year 168,000,000 tons of freight passed 
through Sault St Marie. Our coastwise 


traffic is on the same gigantic scale. It 
has been demonstrated that water. trans- 
portation is very much cheaper than by 
rail. On long distances freight can be car- 
ried by steam for one-quarter, and by sail 
for one-seventh the cost by rail. Our rivers 
and lakes are worth billions of dollars to 
the American people. The grange should 
favor and urge on the construction by the 
U S$ of a ship canal from the great lakes 
to the Atlantic and also a deep waterway 
connecting the Mississippi river with the 
great lakes. These great arteries of com- 
merce would be worth to the American 
people very many times their cost, and 
would afford the cheapest transportation 
known, and would be a wholesome check 
on railway extortions. Such waterways 
would save to farmers over $200,000,000 a 
year. 

“The construction of_the Nicaragua canal 
by the US would bring San Francisco, Co- 
lumbia river, Puget sound and all seaport 
towns on our Pacific coast line 10,000 miles 
nearer by water to all our cities 
on the Atlantic ocean and gulf of 
Mexico and then the deep waterway con- 
necting the Mississippi river, great lakes 
and Atlantic ocean would enable boats to 
deliver cargoes from our Pacific coast to 
river and lake ports and all along the line 
of the ship canal.” 


THE GRANGE AGAINST SUBSIDIES AND BOUNTIES. 


Mr A. H. Smith of New York city, seere- 
tary of the New York chamber of com- 
merce, spoke for an hour on the subject of 
subsidies and ship building. He desired 
the grange to indorse the subsidies bill be- 
fore congress which would make an initial 
appropriation of $200,000,000 and an annual 
appropriation thereafter of 100 to 150 mil- 
lions. At the request of Mr Smith, State 
Master Gardner offered this resolution: 

“Whereas, the interests of the whole 
country, the reinforcement of our navy, the 
erlargement of foreign markets for our sur- 
plus products, the increased employment of 
our workingmen in the mine, foundry, fac- 
tory and shipyard, and the training of able 
seamen would all be promoted by the res- 
toration of our merchant marine to its for- 
mer position on the seas of the world, 

“Therefore, resolved, that in the opinion of 
this organization it is the duty of congress 
at the earliest day possible to enact such 
legislation as will enable American-built 
mail carriers and freighters to successfully 
compete with the subsidized and bountied 
merchant ships of foreign countries in the 
carrying of our imports and exports.” 

The above resolution was referred back to 
the grange by the commiitee on transpor- 
tation without recommendation. 

Lecturer Messer stated that much of the 
matter in Mr Smith’s address was a reply 
to correspondence from the national lec- 
turer, Mr Messer then took the floor and 
scored hard on many of the features advo- 
cated by Mr Smith. After a prolonged dis- 
cussion, participated in by nearly all the 
members, the grange accepted unani- 
mously the following substitute resolution, 
which was prepared by State Master Til- 
linghast of R I. 

THIS RESOLUTION WAS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED. 


Resolved, that while this national grange 
does most heartily desire the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine, we are 
emphatically opposed to the principle of 
subsidies and believe desired results can 
and will be accomplished without resorting 
thereto. 

I 

I think The Agriculturist is a great bene- 
fit to the farmer and I would not be with- 
out it. My family delights in reading the 
Young Folks’ Table. We have over 500 


apple trees on our farm.—[Nathan Stermer, 
Pennsylvania, 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The Situation by States. 





KentTucky—Buying continues quite ac. 
tive among growers. Local and outside 
buyers keep a close inspection on crops 
and as prices stiffen step in and pick 
up desirable lots. In Scott Co, Mich, Ham. 
brick secured several crops around Skin- 
nersville at 7 to 8c p lb. T. R. Tucker sold 
his 10 ton crop at 9c and W. P. Wigginton 
§ tons at 9c round. In Clark Co, several 
have recently sold good-sized crops at llc 
round and Matthew Turniey secured 11%c 
for his.—In Christian Co, tobacco has been 
in stripping order and some growers are 


making use of the season, some strip. 
ping, others delivering on stalk. Sev- 
eral crops have been sold at about 
3 to 3%c for stalk and tobacco. A 
great deal is being sold to be de- 
livered stripped, at prices ranging from ic 
for lugs to 74%c round for leaf and lugs, 
Some firms have bought as much as 250,- 
000 lbs. Stemmers are getting a pretty good 
share. There is a great deal of tobacco of 
light color, but tolerably good body, Offer. 
ings on breaks small.—In Daviess Co, an 
unusually large amount of leaf has been 
bought in the barns, which indicates that 


prices will remain good or even go higher. 
Owing to the unusual trading at the barns, 
prices have advanced on the breaks, par- 
ticularly the lugs and lower grades, and 
indications are they will be doubled when 
top prices are reached.——At Louisville, the 
market closed strong with Nov, prices be- 
ing as high on choice Burley as at any time 
for months and this in the face of heavy 
receipts. The independent buyers had but 
little competition, as continental buyers 
stood back... Bright red fillers sold up to 
$17.50. In the dark market, long rehandling 
types were in greatest demand. While 
prices bear up well on the breaks, dealers 
and country buyers have done a big 
business, 


FLoripA—Imports of leaf at Tampa since 
Jan 1 have been 13,300 bales or about 2,660,- 
000 Ibs Cuban tobacco. 

On10—Growers seized the opportunity of 
late Nov rains to take down the hanging 
crop, strip, assort and begin packing. While 
growers are preparing leaf for the case, 
buyers are exceedingly active and are 
searching every barn and shed for leaf that 
can be bought “right.” Montgomery Co 

wers are asking 9 to 10c through; in 
Darke Co much has been sold at 8% to 9c. 
Dutch has moved very slow.—The Cincin- 
nati market is well supplied and _ prices 
have moved up 1 or 2c since Thanksgiving. 
Buyers appear ready to take a large part 
of all offered. On choice lots there is quite 
a bit of competition among independent 
buyers. 

TENNESSEE—The showers since Thanks- 
giving have allowed growers to put a large 
quantity of leaf in marketable condition. 
While a large part of the crop in Cheatham 
Co is sold, yet buyers have been on the 
road daily in quest of leaf at prices of their 
own notion. One grower has sold lugs on 
the public market at lic p Ib in small quan- 
tities. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buyers have been active 
in picking up large quantities of old goods, 
particularly ’98 seedleaf. Very little older 
goods is now held. The ’99 continues to 
change hands in fair-sized quantities. 
Prices hold firm with no tendency toward 
relaxation. Crops have been ~icked up in 
many parts of Lancaster Co of late at all 
the way from 65 to 8c through. 

New York—The range of prices on sales 
of ’°99 has been from 9 to 14c through. In 
some towns large quantities have changed 
hands, while in others very little is sold. 
Large quantities of hail cut and inferior 
tobacco have been bought and delivered at 
5¢ec p lb in bdl. Weather has been favorable 
for stripping and casing; the crop is being 
pushed. The ’99 will be put to early use for 
‘both binders and wrappers. Very little 
pole-burned leaf is noticeable, there was 
no insect injury, and as fat stems have not 
shown up, the leaf is in good condition. 
Because of spring and early summer drouth 
the crop did not make quite the quality in 
some sections as the ’98. But it will all be 
wanted, as the crop is sound and can be 
put to good service, 


Abortion—W. M. (Neb) wants to know 
if there is any remedy for a cow which 
aborts. There is no remedy for this de- 
rangement. 

















NEW JERSEY. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Dec 4—Potatoes 
are a good crop. Farmers are shipping to 
New York and Philadelphia at $1 to 1.60 per 
bbl. Silvers Bro’s are loading cars at 40 
to 45c per bu. Apple crop in this section 
was the heaviest in years; buyers paying 
$1 and find barrel. The new stone road 
io the station is finished and is fine for 
carting produce, The corn crop is very 
large; prices range around 35 to 38c per 
bu for new corn and 4c for old. F. A. 
Brown recently shipped a car of fancy ap- 
ples to Germany. Milk is pouring into the 
creamery from all sides; the price paid be- 
ing 24%c per qt. The hay crop is short and 
price good, clover $8, timothy 10 to 12, rye 
— 1l per ton, Wheat is 67c at the 
mills, 


Chatham, Morris Co, Dec 4—Farmers are 
rushed with fall work and there is still 
much corn to be husked. Corn that was 
planted early was a good crop, but a great 
deal was retarded by the drouth last spring 
and consequently did not mature. Tur- 
nips are @ good crop and they, with corn 
fodder, will go a long way to make up the 
shortage in the hay crop. Potatoes and ap- 
ples have rotted badly this fall. Apples 
ere worth $1 to 1.50 per bbl. Fresh cows 
are scarce and high, bringing 50 to 65 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Dec 4—The 
weather has been favorable for farm work. 
The Wyoming Co farmers’ institute was 
held in the court house Nov 28-29. There 
was about the usual attendance and the 
program was both interesting and profit- 
able. The amount required to build the 
canning factory has been subscribed, the 
site secured on the south side of the L V 
railroad between the Packer house and the 
River bridge, the contract let for the stone 
and lumber and the work of hauling the 
stone for the foundation begun. The largest 
part of the potato and cabbage crops has 
been shipped. Winter apples are not keep- 
ing well. E. V. Height, near La Grange, 
has a three-horse power gasoline engine on 
his farm which he uses as a power to do his 
and his neighbors’ threshing and wood cut- 
ting. The expense of running it 10 hours is 
less than 40c. H. H. Brungess of Vernon is 
having his timber sawed into lumber. 


Center Co—Farmers are now marketing 


crops and plowing for spring seeding. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks the weather has 
been all that could be desired for outdoor 
work. Fall wheat is looking fine with the 
exception that in some spots the fly is  al- 
ready at work, while in one or two sections 
farmers report a small worm that is doing 
considerable damage. With the exception 
of hay and potatoes farmers have not very 
much to sell. Generally, however, this lack 
of produce is being made up by sales of 
stock, beef cattle and hogs. Of these there 
is possibly a greater number in Center Co 
this year than usual, and while prices are 
not fancy by any means, they are such that 
fair returns are yielded. Poultry is a source 
of revenue this year. During the week be- 
fore Thanksgiving no less than eight car- 
loads of turkeys and chickens were shipped 
by Pennsylvania farmers alone to eastern 
markets, while there is still a goodly supply 
for the holiday trade; 10c per lb 1 w for 
turkeys and 25c each for chickens was the 
average price received. Butter and eggs 
are now scarce and both are selling in 
Bellefonte for 25c. 


Chester Co—Corn is all husked and most 
of the fodder in the stack. Fodder is of ex- 
cellent quality and will be largely cut and 
fed to help out a short hay crop. The 
corn crop was good, though not so much 
above the average as in some _ sections. 
Feed is high and hay sells at $15 to 20 per 
ton. Milk is selling higher than it has for 
several years, Hire’s condensery paying 
from 3% to 4c per qt, according to quality. 
Potatoes are mostly in the hands of farm- 
ers, because of low prices. Milch cows that 
are fresh sell very high, from 50 to 70 each 
and good ones are scarce. Pork is selling at 
6.50 per cwt and not very plentiful. Theo- 
dore Mitchel of West Chester has his 
Plowing all done for next sprirg. A. S. 
Logan is hauling large quantities of ma- 
nure from Malvern, where he has it 
Shipped from the city. The Goshen grange 
will discuss rural free delivery at the next 
meeting. It has been in operation here for 
80me time and is very highly appreciated. 
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Kidney Trouble 
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Preys Upon the Mind. 





Women as Well as Men Suffer and Are Made Miserable by 
Kidney and Bladder Troubles, 
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Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble Before They Suspect It. 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerfulness gradually disappear 
when the kidneys are out of order. 

Kidney trouble has become so prevalent 
that it is not uncommon for a child to be 
bern afflicted with weak kidneys. 

Pains, aches and rheumatism come from 
excess of uric acid in the blood due to 
neglected kidney trouble. 

Kidney trouble often causes quick or un- 
steady heart-beats and makes one feel as 
though he had heart trouble, because the 
heart is overworked, in pumping thick, 
kidney-poisoned blood through the veins 
and arteries. 

Unhealthy urine from unhealthy kidneys 
is the chief cause of bladder trouble, fol- 
lowed by suffering so painful to many that 
life is made miserable. 

The bladder is situated in front of and 
very close to the womb and for that reason 
any pain, distress, disease or inconvenience 
manifested in the kidneys, back, bladder or 
urinary passage is often, by mistake, at- 
tributed to female weakness or womb trou- 

le of some sort. The error is easily made 
and may be as easily avoided by paying 
a2 Nttle attention to the condition of the 
urine. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
urine and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
sediment or settling indicates an unhealthy 
condition of the kidneys; if it stains the 
linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it or pain in the 


back, dull, heavy headache, nervousness, 
irritability, plenty of ambition but no 
strength, weak circulation, sallow com- 


plexion;—these are all convincing proofs 








that the kidneys and bladder need prompt 
attention. 

The symptoms you have noticed are the 
danger signals nature sets to show that 
the track of health is not clear. 

Take the advice of one who has made a 
life study of just such conditions and look 
well to yourself, because you have kidney 
trouble. 

Pright’s disease, which is destroying more 
human lives than any other disease, may be 
stealing upon you. 

There is comfort in knowing that Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
remedy, fulfills every wish in promptly cure 
ing kidney, bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Swamp-Root is the wonderful new dis- 
covery of the eminent kidney specialist, 
Dr. Kilmer, and is used in the leading hos- 
pitals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
Goctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy that 
medical science has ever been able to com- 
peund. 

To prove what Swamp-Root will do for 
vou, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send 
you, free, by mail, immediately, without 
cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root 
and a book of wonderful Swamp-Root tes- 
timonials. Be sure to say that you read 
this article in American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is for sale the world over 
at druggists’ in bottles of two sizes and two 
rrices—fifty cents and one dollar. Remem~ 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Phoenixville, Chester Co, Dec 4—The 
weather has been fine for caring for the 
corn crop. Farmers have taken advantage 
of it and about all the corn in this neigh- 
borhood has been housed; the crop has 
been a good one on the whole and prices 
range from 45 to 50c per bu. There is Still 
much fodder unhoused. 


Bradford Co (Pa) is coming to the front 


in butter, many well-to-do farmers keep- 
ing good herds of dairy cows, not to speak 


610 











ot the many creameries in this vicinity. 
Herewith presented is a photograph of the 
first prize Jersey cow at the Bradford Co 
fair, the property of G. G. Summers of Ste- 
vensville. 


NEW YORK. 

LeRoy, Genesee Co, Dec 4—Wheat all 
through this section is looking fine. There 
is more fall plowing done than usual. Early 
sown clover in wheat stood the drouth on 
pieces where not too much exposed. Late 
sown nearly all gone. The best is spotted. 
Orchards are being plowed and more than 
usual are talking of spraying next spring. 
Many have sold their cabbage at $10 and 
over and a good many more are feeding 
where they failed to head. Potatoes mov- 
ing slowly at 30 to 35c per 60 Ibs. 


Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, Dec 4—Most 
all kinds of fall work done except plowing. 
Buyers are offering $8 per ton for hay in 
barns. Milch cows that have been milked 
all summer and semewhat thin in flesh are 
bringing 20 per head. Sheep are worth 
as per head, butter 22c, pork 5%c per Ib 

w. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Dec 4—Decker & 


Sons will pay 3c per qt for milk from Oct to 
April. This is a half cent better than for 
the same period last year. This firm is now 
feeding skim milk to calves, claiming bet- 
ter results than feeding it to hogs, as here- 
tofore. There is still considerable corn in 
the fields unhusked. Digging potatoes and 
picking apples have so occupied the atten- 
tion of farmers as to greatly hinder fall 
plowing. Cows are now in the stables, but 
aoe numbers of young stock are in the 
elds. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Dec 4—Plow- 


ing nearly done, with a large acreage, as 
many oat fields had no catch of grass seed. 
More oats will be sowed next year than 
usual. Pastures look very well for this sea- 
son of the year. Young stock very fine and 
fat sheep are being sought for. Some are 
selling sheep on account of dogs annoying 
and killing them. New milch cows picked 
up for winter milk and cream. A. C. 
Vaughn has rented his farm to C. Northing 
for the coming year. Very little hay on the 
move. Cutting out hedge rows and repair- 
ing old fences is in order. 

Paris, Oneida Co, Dec 5—A most en- 
thusiastic good roads meeting was held in 
Utica, Dec 1, between 200 and 300 being 
present. High praise was tendered the town 
of Paris and Commissioner Gaffney for the 
vast improvement in the roads of that town 
during the past year, in which the mone- 
tary system has been adopted. Among the 
speakers were W. Pierrepont White, Col 
Cary Sanger, Rev E. P. Powell, J. E: Gra- 
ham and State Engineer Bond. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Dec 4—Wil- 
diam Townsend recently returned from Can- 
ada with two carloads of fine yearling steers 
with which to help stock his farm. Messrs 
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Townsend & Griswold have sold their large 
sawmill and machinery to the Frewsburg 
Spoke and Handle Co. The Seth Cheney 
farm of 218 acres has been sold for about 
$7000 to Mr Lewis of Illinois. Mr Lewis 
brought a carload of fine sheep with him to 
stock the farm. R. K. Houghwot has re- 
ceived a fine gold medal from the N Y state 
agricultural society as prernium for making 
the best creamery butter. Mr Houghwot 
also received a gold watch beautifully en- 
graved from Worcester salt company for 
best butter salted with their salt. Creamery 
butter 253¢c per Ib. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Dec 4—Farmers 
are doing much plowing, the weather being 
unusually favorable for such work. Wheat 
has made a good growth and is of good 
color. Cattle and sheep still at pasture 
and doing well. Dairy products higher than 
for many years. The cheese factory in town 
of Cato and creamery in Jordan are still 
running. Late potatoes were good in yield, 
size and quality, and shippers pay 35c per bu. 
Many have drawn from field to cars. Roads 
were never better. There were no apples to 
sell in this section, something unusual. 
Wheat is 70c per bu, hay $10 per ton; corn 
not up to the average in yield. Live stock 
of all kinds in good demand at fair prices. 


Frederick Co—Wheat is looking very well, 


having branched very nicely, but some 
early sowing shows fly. Weather has been 
fine for gathering corn and farmers are 
pretty well through securing that crop. Cat- 
tle still on pastures and doing well. Hogs 
selling for $5 per 100 Ibs, though rather 
scarce on account of cholera in some sec- 
tions. Turkeys went into Thanksgiving 
market at 7 to 8c per lb, eggs 20c per doz, 
butter 20c. Farmers are having their hay 
baled and-shipped to market at $10 to 13 
on board cars at shipping point. Some 
plowing being done for corn another year. 
New corn is selling for $1.50 to 1.75 per bbi 
out of the field. 


Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, Dec 4—Fall 
plowing about finished. Potatoes turned out 
better than expected and bring 35c per bu. 
Good dairy cows bring about $24 per head. 
Apples somewhat slow of sale. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Dec 4—An unusual 
amount of fall plowing has been done. 
Crops are nearly all secured and farmers 
are generally happy. Prices are fairly good 
for most farm products. Peter Robinson, a 
young farmer of this town, has bought the 
Murray farm in Charlton, 120 acres, for 
$2500. Henry Havercamp has bargained for 
the east farm belonging to the J. L. South 
estate, 100 acres, for .$900; no buildings. 
Young farmers are taking advantage of the 
low prices of farm lands to procure homes. 
There is considerable demand for stock to 
winter. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Dec 4—Fall plowing 
well along. Roads in fine condition and 
favorable for delivering crops that have 
been sold. Stock is still high and in great 
demand, especially new milch cows. Butter 
is worth 25c per Ib. It is reported that 
Philipps & Nichols’s butter factory is to run 
all winter. Real estate may not as yet be 
much higher, but there is a growing de- 
mand for farm property. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co, Dec 4~—The 
weather for Oct and Nov was favorable for 
winter wheat, and considering the late date 
that some of it Was sown it has made a 
fair growth. Corn about 50 per cent of an 
average crop in this section. Buckwheat 
from 30 to 50 per cent. Potatoes are bringing 
35c and are 40 to 50 per cent of an average 
crop. Pea beans about 50 per cent of a 
crop and are being sold at $1.50 to 1.60 
per bu. 

Clarkson, Monroe Co, Dec 4—On account 
of the severe drouth in this section, hay, 
oats, barley and all kinds of fodder were 
short crops. Wheat was a fair crop. Pota- 
toes are little over half a crop, though some 
who planted five acres or over have to buy 
for home use. Many beans failed to come up 
in time to mature before frost killed them. 
Tomatoes rotted badly and some with four 
or five acres scarcely paid for plants. Cab- 


bage not over a fourth of a crop and those 


who had any have realized a good price, 
$10 per ton for winter varieties. Rains be- 
gan in abundance about Sept 20. Wheat has 
done well. There is a larger acreage than 
usual, Milk is scarce in Rochester and sur- 








rounding villages; the price has been raised 
by many sellers to 6c. Butter is scarce and 
brings from 22 to 25c per lb, eggs 25c per 
doz. Much fall plowing is being done on 
heavy land. Beef is high, but on account of 
scarcity of feed, spring lambs and sheep are 
low, many being obliged to sell. 

Madison, Madison Co, Dec 4—The Genesee 
fruit company are shipping to western 
cities from Bouckville, carload consign- 
ments of bottled cider. Grant Stringer of 
this place has been buying hay in Herki- 
mer Co at $12 per ton. The high price of 
hay and corn fodder here has a tendency 
te lower the value of most live stock. Good 
dairy cows sold at Etson’s auction recently 
for $25 to 30 per head. Early’ last spring 
the same animals would have easily sold for 
$45 each. The condition of winter wheat is 
fine. Compared with vitality and growth of 
average years the condition is fully 105 per 
cent. S. D. Smith is making contracts with 
the farmers around Hamilton for farm pro- 
duce of all kinds. It is rumored that a can- 
ning factory is to be built at Hamilton. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Dec 5—The very 
dry, warm autumn has enabled farmers to 
close up their outside work comfortably. 
The water supply is short. The warm 
weather has ruined apples for holding; 
buyers are heavy losers this time. In 
Oct the thermometer went up to 78 and 
80 for several days, which ruined apples in 
barrels and has forced the crop on_ the 
market far more rapidly than they were 
wanted. There will be a scarcity before 
spring. The new milk station at Ghent is 
receiving milk, paying 8c per qt. Farmers 
are buying cows and getting ready to sup- 
ply milk. Cows selling for $40 to 50, butter 
22 to 25c, eggs 24c. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Dec 4—Cauli- 
flower still going forward. The steamboat 
stopped Nov 20, and farmers send by L I 
railroad at additional expense of 27c per 
bbl. Cauliflower is bringing $2 to 4 per bbl. 
An unusual quantity has been put in cellars 
for shipment in Dec and Jan. Red cabbage 
is bringing $1.25 and white 75c per bbl. 





Education on Tuberculosis—Realizing 
that it is of the utmost importance to the 
agricultural element of the population to 
be informed on the dread tuberculosis, the 
state board of health has just arranged for 
a series of addresses by physicians before 
the various farmers’ institutes during the 
present winter. The board of health is 
greatly gratified at the prompt and willing 
co-operation of physicians throughout the 
state. Favorable responses have been re- 
ceived from about 60 physicians, signifying 
a willingness to volunteer their services. 


inton Co—Corn is not of good quality in 
many sections and is a light crop. Stock 
cattle and shtep plentiful. Little move- 
ment in wheat now. Save where affected 
by fly growing wheat looks well, with acre- 
age slightly reduced. 

Fairfield Co—Reports of fly are very 
numerous and damage to wheat fields is 
great. Some fields have been resown, Late 
sown fields are in better condition than ear- 
ly sown. Stock hogs are reported scarce. 
Apple crop large, but keeping qualities not 
all that could be desired. Corn good and 
little going to market. 

Fayette Co—Hogs scarce and few being 
shipped. Many farmers are feeding cattle 
extensively. Fly has played havoc with 
early sown wheat, many fields being near- 
ly ruined. Late scwn has escaped to some 
extent. No wheat moving. Corn is being 
marketed freely. Early planted is of good 
quality. 

Clark Co—Corn is mostly gathered, but 
a few belated farmers still have some in the 
field.. A great deal of complaint is made of 
the ravages of fly in the earlier sown wheat, 
and some fields were resown last month. 
Milch cows have been in good demand, and 
for extra good fresh milkers $35 to 40 is a 
fair price. The building of the contemplat- 
ed beet sugar factory at Osborn has been 
postponed for at least 2 year, as a suffi- 
cient acreage was not contracted for to jus- 
tify the company in risking the amount 
of money required. Much complaint has 























been made of the poor keeping qualities of 
most of the winter apples. Good. potatoes 
bring about 60c per bu at retail. Butter of 
good to extra quality commands 20c per lb 
from the house. Live chickens, fair to 
medium, from the house to huckster 25c 
each, 

Defiance Co—Wheat shows a good growth 
with about a normal acreage. Corn is of 
splendid quality and was harvested in fine 
condition. The bulk of it is now cribbed. 
The ravages of cholera last year have re- 
sulted in a compgratively small supply of 
hogs this season. 
little feeding has been necessary. 


The Milk Problem. 


Notes from the Field. 


The monthly meeting of the N Y con- 
solidated milk exchange considered the ad- 
visability of adding another \%c p qt to the 
price, but this advance was not made. The 
argument was put forth that any higher 
price would serve to restrict the consump- 
tion. The secretary of the exchange is 
quoted by the N Y Commercial as saying 
relative to the sale of the milk to the Pure 
Milk Co, ‘““‘We do not consider the move- 
ment of any importance, and our members 
have no difficulty in finding farmers to sell 
their supplies.” 

Irn my opinion the Pure Milk Co consists 
of N Y city dealers crganized to meet the 
views of the sales committee, who want to 
sell the whole output to some syndicate. 
This they can never do except to the deal- 
ers, and this under a contract enabling the 
latter to take what is left to the producer 
from him in the shape of stock and cans. 
Tell the producer what this milk company 
cousists of, and then if he sees fit to put 
himself in its power, that is his lookout. 
If they district the city and let each man 








supply a district, they can save three- 
fovrths the cost of distribution. If the pro- 
ducers’ end of the business is properly 


handled, now is the best chance of putting 
the business on a paying and lasting basis. 
[H. H. Hallett, Orange Co, N Y. 

From the standpoint of a city dealer 
I think the time near at hand when the 
making of the price of milk to the pro- 
ducer will not be left entirely to the deal- 
ers, a distinction which they have enjoyed 
for so many years. Dealers also realize the 
time is near at hand when the testing of 
the milk will be made by the state agricul- 
tural bureau in a manner that will do jus- 
tice to all. All the butter fat in the milk 
must be left in it, consequently the cream 
which is sold to confectioners will cost more 
unless condensed milk is allowed to be used 
as a substitute and sold as cream by such 
dealers. Summing all this up, is it any 
wonder that there are dealers who stand 
for the right and are trying to interest capi- 
ital to help the farmers? I hope the F § 
M P A will be represented by able men and 
will investigate past actions of dealers, and 
find out their records and quality of goods 
handled. If sold on false pretenses you can 
rest assured that they will also attempt 
to sell their interest in the business on 
faise pretenses, unloading their ‘holding in 
the country upon the farmer. The charter 
of the Pure Milk Co gives them every 
chance to do so.—[{A Brooklyn Subscriber. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market is without im- 
portant new features and prices remain 
unchanged, average surplus $1.59 p can of 40 
qts, exchange price 3%c p qt. 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Dec 4—Sales this week 
were composed of the late ends of the 
make, with one or two long lots like those 
of last week. Oné@ buyer who quoted 1200 
bxs large colored last week at llc, was criti- 
cised sharply for it at the close of market 
when he had gone home, but to-day he 
named the factories and it is certain that 
he had that amount of cheese, as three of 
his lots had about 200, 300 and 400 bxs re- 
spectively, being the~closing-out sales of 
those factories. The attendance at the 
board was not large, but those present were 
anxious to sell what stock they had left ex- 
cept here and there a man who had some 
small full creams which he was. holding for 
a larger price than he could get at present. 
The sales of the Gay will clean up stock 
closer than it has been cleaned at the last 
market for a number of years. Of course 
some of these late cheeses are skims, as 
farmers want the privilege of taking off 


Pastures‘show green and” 
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enough. cream to make their winter butter. 
Butter itself is scarce and prices are stiffer 
than before.. There is not so much of it, 
however, because the creameries have sold 
at home _to local dealers who are short in 
their winter’s supply. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 422 bxs at lic; large white 50 at lle, 
200 at 11%c; small white 620 at 11%c, 100 at 
12c; small colored 170 at 11%c, 240 at 11%c; 
large skims 380 at 104%4c; small skims 60 at 
10%4c, 60 at 10%c, 120 light skims at lic. Con- 
signed 280. Total 2702 bxs against 2736 one 
year ago and 3308 two years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 57 pkgs at 27c and 30 
cases 1 lb prints at 28c. 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


Next Year’s Crop a Present Factor. 


A correspondent of an English exchange 
advances the opinion that the possibility of 
a light hop crop next year should be con- 
sidered in making present prices. There is 
undoubted logic in his theory. He writes: 

“I am surprised that there is one import- 
ant factor, likely to materially influence the 
course of hop values in the near future, 
which appears to have been entirely over- 
looked by buyers and sellers at the present 
time. I refer to the fact, well known to 
growers, that in the year following a con- 
siderable crop any given hop garden which 
has produced the previous year an over-av- 
erage crop is almost certain to grow a very 
smali one. A portion of the acreage, as a 
whole, has produced an over-average crop 
in 1899; it is almost certain-to produce a 
very small one in 1900. I have always found, 
in 25 years’ experience, that after a large 
yield the plants appear to have weakened 
themselves to such an extent that they 
make a bad start next spring; possibly be- 
cause all their energies have been expended 
upon the production of the crop, and not 
upon root extension and the formation of 
healthy buds for the new bine. The result is 
that the plants fall an easy prey to the 
“flea” first of all—then to the aphis, and 
no amount of washing or manure will re- 
store the balance that season. There is 
absolutely no sense in the present prices; 
there is no old stock in the country, there is 
no undue pressure from foreign hops, and 
there is every probability of a very small 
crop next year, when growers will be able 
to market all the hops of this year’s growth 
which they keep back at double the 
present prices.” 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the position of the market 
is without material change. Sales are very 
moderate, and such movement as is noted 
is mostly at a low range of prices. Quality 
is not up to the ideas of buyers, and while 
top prices are occasionally optainable, hops 
must be very choice and pass sharp exam- 
ir.ation to justify such payment. Home 
brewers buy only sparingly, and export bus- 
iness is small. In fact, the whole trade, as 
shown by the table of receipts and exports 
at New York, is very light compared with 
last year. Interior markets report some 
movement, but nothing or consequence. 

LOWELL, Lane Co, Ore—A movement is on 
foot in the state to organize hop growers, 
to try to do away with middlemen and sell 
direct to consumers. As there is yet only 
one organization and it lately started, and 
so far away, the majority of hop growers 
of this county have not taken an active 
part in it. I am in hopes this is only a be- 
ginning of a great organization that will 
have but one head and sell our hons in 
large quantities and get all they are w orth. 
Hop growers here are very much discour- 
aged, as we have lost heavily the last few 
years, Not many hops are being dug up and 
not many being set out. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 4 
Same 


Week Cor Since 

ending week Sept l time 

Nov 28 last yr last yr 
Demestic receipts... .:4,887 12,003 26,031 75,073 
Exports to Europe....1,608 6,994 5,661 34,758 
Imp’ts from Europe... 318 47 1,389 840 


Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state, crop of 1899, choice 134%@ 


15¢ p lb, prime 104%@12c, common 8@10c. N_ 


Y state, crop of 1898, choice 94%4@1llic, poor to 
common 6@8c. Pacific coast, crop of 1899, 
choice 14@15c, prime 11%@12%c, common 9@ 
10c. Pacific coast, crop of 1898 8@11%c. Ger- 
man hops, crop. of 1899 (to arrive) 30@36c. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 














WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 


OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 
firm, 25@26c p dz, cold storage 18@20c. Poul. 
try quiet, chickens 8@9c p 1b 1 w, 9@10c @ 
Ww, roosters 5@6c ) w, broilers 18@19c d w 
turkeys 11@12c | w, 12@14c a w, ducks and 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. Potatoes $1 50 
p bbl, onions 1@2. turnips 20@25c p bu, or 
60@75c p bbl, cabbage 2 50@4 p 100, celery 
7 50@8 25 p 100 bchs, squash 75c@1 p bbl, 
apples 1@2, maple syrup 80c@1 p gal. Loose 
or baled timothy hay 12@15 p ton, clover 
10@12 50, rye straw 8@13, oat 4 50@5 50, 
bran.16@17, middlings 17@18 50, cottonseed 
meal 22 50, corn 40@42c p bu, oats 30@33c, 


4 


At Buffalo, fresh eggs 22c p dz, cold stor-.. 


age 15@l6c, dressed turkeys 10@12c p Ib, 
chickens 8%@9c, fowls 8@8%c, ducks 9@10c, 
geese 7@9c, live turkeys 10@10%c, chickens 
7% @8c, pigeons. 15@20c p pr. 
45c p bu, parsnips 30@35c, beets 25@30c, on- 
ions 25@35c, cabbage $2 50@3 25, carrots 
8@9 p ton, pumpkins 35@50c p dz. Hubbard 
squash 16@20 p ton, turnips 20@25e p bbl, 
apples 2 50@3 25 p bbl. 


+ * 


Potatoes 40@ | 


Baled timothy hay - 


13 50@14 p ton, loose 13@15, wheat and oat. 


straw 6@7, rye 8@8 50. 

At Syracuse, grain and feed steady. Corn 
45c p bu, oats 31@33c, bran $17 50 p ton, mid. 
dlings 18, loose hay 11@13, baled 12, alfalfa 
hay 9@10, oat straw 6, rye straw 8@11. Poul- 
try market weak. Chickens 9@9%c p Ib 1 
w, 11%@12c d w, turkeys 13@14c d w, ducks 
9c 1 w, 11@12c d w, fresh eggs 26c p dz. 
Potatoes firm, 35@40c p bu, red onions 30@ 
40c, turnips 25c, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, ap- 
ples 75c@1 p bu. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 
live fowls 8%@9%c p Jb, roosters 7c, chick- 
ens 8@9c, turkeys 9@9%c, dressed fowls 9 
@l0c, chickens 10@12c, turkeys 10@l1Ic, 
chickens and geese 7@9c, fresh eggs 24c p 
dz. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, Globe onions 
30@35c, Danvers 25@30c, cabbage $13@15 p 
ton, ch apples 2 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 5 
@5 50. Ch baled hay 16@16 50 p ton, mixed 
13 50@14 50, straight rye 
tangled 10 50@11, oat and wheat 8@9, 


CONNECTICUT—At Norwich, dressed 


straw 14 50@15, 


Philadelphia, : 


chickens 14@l5ic p lb, eggs 33@35c, dressed” 


beef 9%4c p Ib, hogs 6c, veal calves 6c 1 w. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 
35c, cabbage $4@5 p 100, celery 50@60c p dz, 
Hubbard squash 1%c-p lb, caulifiower 12@ 
18c ea, cranberries 1 75 p bu. Bran 18 p ton, 
middlings 19, loose or baled hay 17, rye 
straw 16, corn 45c p bu, oats 35c. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes firmer, 40@55c p 
bu, onions 40@650c, parsnips 60@75c, carrots 
40@50c, rutabagas 30@40c, lettuce 35@50c p 
dz, celery 75c@$1 25, cauliflower2 50@3 p bbl, 
marrow squash 1@1 25, apples 1 26@2, cran- 
berries 4 50@6. Nearby fresh eggs 35@36c p 
Gz, cold storage 17@20c, chickens 9@11c p Ib 
1 w, 12@14c d w, broilers 18@20c, turkeys 12c 
1 w, 12@14c da w, ducks 12@15c.. Old corn 
40@44c p bu, oats 384@36c, bran 18@19 p ton, 


middlings 19@20, baled timothy hay 1s@19, 


rye straw 14@15. 


with aed whesta, Cates 
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EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


























b COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1899] 1898) 1899 1898 1899| 1298 
Chicago. P 100 Ibs -. | $6.75) $5.75) $3.95|$3.50| $4.25) $4.40 
New York ...-.++.... 6.50) 5.60) 4.10) 3.80) 4.40) 4.50 
Buffalo......ce0+ «---| 6.65} 5.60) 4.05) 3.65) 4.35) 4.65 
Kansas City .......-- 6.40) 5.35! 3.90) 3.40) 4.00) 4.25 
eee 6.35] 5.40, 4.001 3.50! 4.25) 4.60 








At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
a little recovery, supply less burden- 
some, demand fairly good. The’ vio- 
lent price changes of the last 10 days or 
fortnight have been very unsatisfactory, 
both to buying and selling interests, and it 
is difficult to present actual quotations. A 
disposition is shown to discriminate sharply 
against all half fat or inferior light cattle. 


Fancy beef stee $6 60@675 Fair to good cows, $3 25@4 40 
Good to extra, ”" 550.46 40 Poor to fcy bulls, 275@0 435 
Com to fair. 4355 00 ~Canners, 250@ 300 
Western heef steers, 400@5 00 Feeders. selected. 43@ 450 
Weste: n cows and Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibe, 4 00@ 4 40 

heifers, 350@435 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00q0 5 20 
Texas grass steers, 3 25@4 30 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 00 
Native heifers, 324500 Milch cows. each, 25 0055 00 


The hog market has suffered somewhat 

through a temporary let-up in the shipping 
demand, this giving packers the advantage. 
Large numbers have crossed the scales at 
a general range of $3 75@3 90 for all 
weights; occasional lots a shade premium, 
common pigs and rough droves 3 60@3 70. 
Country buyers in the corn territory claim 
they cannot pay over 3 25@3 40 for hogs at 
shipping points on the basis of present Chi- 
cago quotations. 
} Sheep prices moved up a trifle from the 
level of the previous week, offerings less 
burdensome, dressed mutton concerns and 
shippers interested on the buying side and 
all really desirable lots quickly consumed. 
Common to medium grades in ample sup- 
ply and often difficult to sell advantage- 
ously. Native sheep $3 75@4 25, extra, in- 
cluding westerns, 4 35@4 40, rough lots 2 25 
@2 75, poor to extra lambs 4@4 50. A good 
many lambs have been shipped to the coun- 
try as feeders at prices around 4 75. 


|} At Pittsburg, the week opened with 


Bmaller cattle receipts and prices ruled a 
shade higher. Quotations were in some in- 
stances advanced 10c and are revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 90@6 25 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 59@4 50 
Good. 1200 to 1500 lbs, = 55 1540 Poor to good fat cows. 2 00@%3 85 
Fair, 90 te 1100 Ibs, 3 75@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 1106 Ibs, 3 00@4 65 
Common, 700 to &@ ibs: 3 000365 Bolegna cows, phd, 8 00@15 Co 
Reugh, half-fat. 375@425 F'sh cows & springers,20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3°0@460 Veal calves, 6 @7 2 

Hog receipts Monday 50 double decks or 
the same as last week, market active to a 
shade higher all along the line. Medium 
weights $4 20, heavy droves 4 15@4 20, york- 
ers and pigs 4 10@4 15, rough lots 3 95@4. 
Sheep market firm, Monday’s supply 15 
double decks, good all around demand not- 
ed. Good to choice butcher weights 4@ 
4 40, fair mixed lots, ewes and wethers 3 25 
@3 85, common to choice lambs 4@5 50. 

Some splendid beef steers were shown at 
the East Liberty stock yards <«t the close 
of Nov in the prize contest. First prize 
went to a load of Herefords which sold at 
$7 65 p 100 lbs, average weight 1400 Ibs; 
second prize went to a load of Shorthorns 
sold by Brinkman Wood & Beck, for L. F. 
Diffendal of South Charleston, O, at 8, with 
an average weight of 1500 lbs; third «prize 
to yearling Herefords which sold at 7 25. 
Much interest was manifested in the ex- 
hibit. Pittsburg can unquestionably han- 
dle choice cattle at good prices, 

At New York, cattle in fairly good de- 
mand with desirable lots firm to a shade 
higher. Commen to choice native steers 
$4 75@6, extra nominally a premium, oxen 
and stags 3 25@5, dry cows and bulls 2@ 
425. Veal calves steady at 5@7 for com- 
mon up to 8 50@9 for extra to fancy, year- 
lings and grassers 2 75@3 75. Hogs quiet at 
4@4 25 for ordinary to choice. Sheep with- 
out important change at 3 25@4 65 for or- 
dinary to extra, lambs easy at 5@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday of 
this week 150 cars, market stronger. Ship- 
ping steers $4 40@6 25, a few extra selling 
@s high as 6 90, cr the highest of the sea- 
son. Stockers and feeders 3 50@4, under 
grades of butcher cattle much as recently 
quoted. Good to choice veal calves 6 50@ 


850. Hog market active Monday when 
130 cars arrived, yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium 
and heavy droves 4 15@4.20, selected pigs 
4 25@4 30, Sheep without important change, 
Monday’s supply 110 double decks. Common 
to choice wethers 3 75@4 50, ordinary mixed 
lots 2 25@3 50. Lambs 4 50@5 50, according 
to quality. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot —- 
1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago.......... Otte! 67 | 30%) 34 | 2214) 23 
New York........ 7034! .75 | 3914] 39%) .30 | .32 
Boston ....... eoel — — | -43b—] .42%,/ 32 | 34g 
BOSOES ccceccecces 66%_) .7014) .31%| 3424) .23%4| .27 
St Louis .. ....606) 67 | .70%4) .29 | .3214} .23%| .28 
Minneapolis, .... 61 | 63%) .28 | .2934) .2: 27% 
London .......... 81 386 | .46 57 os = 














PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U8 AND CANADA. 





| This week | Last week /One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 55,878,000 55,936,000 | 24,115,000 
Corn.......| 11,612,000 11,572,000 20,362,000 
Oats ........ 6,185,000 5,917,000 5,544,000 





At Chicago, liquidation of Dec wheat has 
proved one of the prominent influences in 
forcing the price to a lower level than hith- 
erto touched, the contract grade working 
down at one time under 64c p bu with May 
68%c. The continued depression has proved 
very disappointing to the many believing 
wheat well worth the prices ruling. Foreign 
markets have exhibited considerable weak- 
ness and the visible supply has of course 
continued to pile up, now being approxi- 
mately 57,000,000 bu against 25,000,000 bu a 
year ago. 

Corn has been somewhat unsettled, weak 
and strong by turns, speculative interest 
considerable, cash movement liberal in the 
aggregate. After selling down toa point as 
low as 30c p bu Dec advanced a trifle with 
May 32%c. Foreign markets are quiet, 
yet exports continue liberal. Locally No 
2 in store quotable around 32c p bu, No 3 
yellow 31@32%c, 

The oats market has been featureless, 
prices holding within a narrow range 
around 22%@23c p bu for No 2 in store and 
24c for May. A fairly good cash demand 
noted, yet exports only moderate. No 3 
white oats by sample 25@25%c p bu, No 4 
white 23@25c, 

Rye receipts small,~ demand restricted, 
market quiet, No 2 in _ store quotable 
around 50c p bu, free on board 51@52c, 

In barley general steadiness the rule. 
While the market is quiet current offerings 
change hands without difficulty. Feed 
grades are wanted by exporters and are 
quotable at 35@37c p bu; malting 38@45c. 

Timothy seed covers a wide range, deal- 
ers wanting a high grade around $2 25@2 30 
p ctl, poor to common 1 50@1 75. Clover- 
seed quiet at 5@8 p ctl for low grade to 
choice, Mar prime nominally 8. Good to 
choice Hungarian 50@58c p ctl, millet 60@ 
75c, German millet 65c@1, buckwheat 1 39 
@1 45. 

At New York, grain markets without im- 
portant feature, generally dull and _ sub- 
stantially steady with the undertone one 
of easiness rather than otherwise. No 2 
wheat quotable around 7lc p bu, flour dull 
and steady. Buckwheat 60c p bu, buck- 
wheat flour lower due to increased offer- 
ings by country mills, good to choice $2@ 
225 p 100 lbs. Corn easy, No 2 in store 
28% @38c p bu, yellow usual premium. No 
2 mixed oats 30@30%c p bu, white and 
clipped 31@34c, rye dull at about 57c p bu. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The unsettled and unfavorable weather 
has affected the apple market, causing poor 
condition of arrivals and wide range in 
prices. Accumulation of poor stock has 
been a weakening feature, and such fruit 
presses for sale at low prices. Strictly 
choice sorts, especially good keeping varie- 
ties are held firmly and easily command 
top prices, 

At New York, receipts moderate and de- 
mand fair. Kings $2@3 p bbl, Spitz 2@3. 
Snow 2@3 50, Ben Davis 1 25@2 50, fcy soft 
red 3@3 50, Phoenix 1 25@2 25, Smith cider 
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1 25@1 75, Baldwins 1 50@3, 
@3, inferior 1@1 25. 

At Boston, demand good for choice sorts 
and receipts less burdensome. Graven- 
stein $2 50@3 p bbl, King 2 50@3, Snow 
2 50@3, 20-0oz 1 50@2, Baldwin 2@2 50, Green. 
ing 1 75@2, N Y mixed 1 25@1 75, Talman 
Sweets 1 50@2 50, common sorts 1@1 25, 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Comparatively light supplies of potatoes, 
together with a good demand, serve to give 
the market more firmness than for some 
weeks past. Country advices are quite 
strong and at the large centers occasional 
sales are made above current quotations. 

At New York, in moderate supply and 
active demand. LI stock $1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
Me 1 30@1 50 p 168-lb bag, Albany 1 25@1 40 
p bbl, western N Y 1@1 59 p 180 lbs, N J 1 
@1 37, sweets 2@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, a steady demand holds prices 
firm. Aroostook Green Mts 60c p bu, He- 
brons 55@58c, York State round white 
ae long white 50@53c, sweets $2@2 50 
p 


Greenings 1 50 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 


At New York, the strength of the market 
is well maintained. Ch ’98 marrow $2 25 
p bu, ’99 ch 2 15@2 20, fair to good 1 8@ 
210, medium 2@2 10, pea 2@2 05, red kid- 
ney 2 10@2 35, white kidney 2 50@2 60, yel- 
low eye 2 15@2 20, black turtle soup 2 10, 
Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green peas 1 30@1 35. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New-York, trade light and market 
rather weak. Evap’d apples, fcy 8%@9c p 
Ib, ch 7% @8c, prime 74@7%c, common to 
good 6@7c, sun-dried sliced 44%4@6c, quarters 
4%@5iec, chops 2c, cores and skins 1c, 
evap’d raspberries 13%@l4c, blackberries 
6%c, huckleberries 134%4@14c, cherries 15@ 
15%c. 

At Chicago, offerings moderate and mar- 
ket only fairly active. Evap’d apples, fcy 
eastern 74%@8c p lb, ch 7@7'%4c, prime 6%4@ 
7%4c, new southern 5%@6c, eastern in bbls 
or sacks 5%@6%c, sun-dried, eastern prime 
5%@6c, chopped apples 14@1%%c, cores and 
skins 1@1%c, evap’d raspberries 13@13%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market irregular for ordi- 
nary stock, choice firm. Nearby fcy select- 
ed white 25c p dz, mixed 24@24%c, N Y and 
Pa, av prime, loss off 23@24c, fresh western, 
prime, loss off 23c, fair to good, at mark 
15@17c. 

At Boston, supplies of fresh stock con- 
tinue light, market without important 
change. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@35c p dz, 
ch eastern fresh 25c, fair to good 20@22c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 25c, Mich and Ind fcy 23c, 
western 19@2ic, refrigerator 154%4@l6c, dir- 
ties $3 75@4 p 30-dz case, checks 2 50@3. 

Fertilizer Materials. 


At New York, buying continues active 
and market firm. The following prices re- 
fer to full cargoes, and buyers in the inte- 
rior taking small quantities of one ton or 
more will be obliged to pay something of 
an advance. Ground bone $21@26 p ton, 
kainit 8 70@8 95, muriate of potash, 80 per 
cent 1 78@1 81 p 100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 1 70 





Challenge Féea Mill. 
For fullinformation about this, also bes 
Horse-power, Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog: 
power, Rye Thresher and Binder, Fanning- 
mil, Saw-machine (circular and drag), Land: 
roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage ahd Fodder- 
cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn-sheller 
and Round-silo, Address, 
CEO. D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill,N.¥- 
@@"Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


FOR SALE—5,000 ACRES OF FINE LAND 


for stock raising near our great Chigpra Colony, 5S. 
Carolina. Near railroad; convenient markets for 
milk, butter or beef. Price $3 per acre to quick buyer: 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 8. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








1000 STOVES CIVEN AWA 





See Offer on Page 582, 
Am. Agriculturist, Dec. 2 
Cc. E. MORRISON, 

Albany, N. ¥- 














@1 75, spent bone black 15@16 p ton, dried 
blood 1 85@1 95 p 100 lbs, sulphate of am- 


monia 2 §0@2 90, S C phosphate rock, 
ground 6 p ton. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At. New York, cranberries plentiful, 


grapes in light supply. Cape Cod cran- 
berries, fcy large $4 50@6 p bbl, Early Black 
3@5, N J 1@1 50 p cra, western N Y Cataw- 
ba grapes 6@10c p 4-ib bskt, black 6@10c. 
Chestnuts 2@3 50 p bu of 60 lbs, hickory 
8744c@1 12% p bu of 50 lbs, black walnuts 
5vc. 

Cape Cod cranberries have been arriving 
at the New York market the past week at 
the rate of nearly 1500 bbls daily. Since 
the opening of the season, Sept 1, receipts 
have reached nearly 60,000 bbls, exceeding 
the total arrivals for the whole of last sea- 
son, Sept 1 to April 1, by about 8000 bbls. 
The quality averages exceptionally fine. 
The variety most generally known is the 
Early Black. This is a very dark, round 
berry and of fine flavor. Wholesale prices 
are low, $4 50@5 50 p bbl of 100 qts. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, corn products firm, mill- 
feeds about steady. Coarse corn meal 82@ 
84c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 95c 
@$1, middlings 20 p ton, winter bran 17@ 
19, spring 17@17 50, linseed oil meal 27@ 
27 50, rye feed 16 50@17 50, screenings 40@ 
90c p 100 lbs, 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings moderate and 
prices firm under good demand. Prime 
timothy hay 82%@87%c p 100 lbs, No 1 80c, 
No 2 7/@77%e, No 3 70@72%c, clover 60@70c, 
clover mixed 70@75ic, no grade 60@65c, Long 
rye straw 50@70c, oat 40@45c, wheat 35@40c. 

Poultry. 

Western shippers of poultry sustained 
some heavy losses Thanksgiving week, 
ti: rough the poor quality of the stock when 
placed on the eastern markets. At Boston 
a good many tons of poultry were con- 
demned by the city officials as tainted and 
unfit for food, hence sent to the dump. In 
New York city, some complaint of thischar- 
acter also heard. Advices of heavy ship- 
ments from the west had caused a belief in 
excessive supplies for Thanksgiving trade, 
this depressing the markets for .a time. But 
the withdrawal of some spoiled poultry and 
the poor condition of much of that remain- 
ing resulted in a strengthening in the de- 
mand for really fine stock. 

At New York, receipts liberal and de- 
mand only moderate. Nearby turkeys, dry- 
packed 10@1lc p lb, western 10c, chickens 
16c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 11@12c, geese 9@10c. 
Iced turkeys 8@10c, Phila chickens 13@14c, 
western 9144@10c, fowls 8%@9c, ducks 8@9c, 
geese 8c, squabs $2@2 50 p dz. Live chick- 
ens 7c, fowls 8@8%4c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8 
@9c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 50, pig- 
eons 15@20c. 

At Boston, large supplies of ordinary 
stock, but only moderate proportion of 
choice. Northern and eastern fresh-killed 
turkeys, ch 14@15c p lb, fair to good 10@13c, 
fowls 10@12c, ch chickens 14@15c, ducks 10 
@12c, geese 11@12c. Western dry-packed 
turkeys 9@i2c, chickens 8@lic, fowls 8%4@ 
9144c, ducks and geese 8@10c. Western iced 
turkeys 9@10%c, chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@ 
9c, roosters 6@7c. Live fowls 8144@9c p lb, 
roosters 5@6c, chickens 8%@9c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, fairly steady for choice 
sorts. Brussels sprouts 5@10c p qt, beets 
75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1 25, cauliflowers 
1@2 75, Fla cucumbers 1@1 75 p cra, cab- 
bage 2@4 50 p 100, or 8@10 p ton, celery 25@ 
50c p dz roots, kale 25@30c p bbl, parsnips 
75ce@1 p bbl, marrow squash 50@75c p bbl, 
Hubbard 75c@1, spinach 50@65c, string 
beans 1@2 p bu-bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 
Hot-house products: Lettuce 50@75c p dz, 
cucumbers 60c@1 p dz, mushrooms 50@75c 
P me tomatoes 10@15c, radishes 1 50@2 p 100 

chs, 


Wool. 


The London wool sales opened Nov 28 
with great activity, and prices advanced 15 
to 20 per cent above the closing rates of the 
last series. 


At Boston, rather less activity, but 
Strength fully maintained. Ohio XX and 
above 36@38c p Ib, X 32@33c, No 1 36@38c, 
No 2 32@33c, Mich X and above 27@29c, No 
1 338c, No 2 31@32c, Mich delaine 35@36c, Ky, 
Ind and Mo. combing and clothing, %-blood 
27@28c, %-blood 26@27c, Texas fine, scoured 
basis 60@63c, northern Cal, spring 58@60c, 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


territory ordinary fine 62@64c, medium 50@ 
52c, Australian combing 85@95c, Cape cloth- 
ing 68@72c, combing 70@72c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The high prices ruling have had a ten- 
dency to lessen the demand and the market 
presents a more quiet appearance. Offer- 
ings, however, are very light, and stock is 
kept well cleaned out. Prices are held up 
to the former level, and in general condi- 
tions the market is unchanged, 

New York State—At Albany, market ac- 
tive. Good to ch cmy tubs 25@26c p lb, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 23@25c.—At Syracuse, 
ch cmy tubs 25c, prints 26c, dairy 20@23c. 
--At Buffalo, firm. Western extra cmy 27c, 
firsts 25@251%4c, N Y and Pa cmy 26%@27c, 
dairy 23@24c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
emy 27c, fine 25@26c, N Y cmy 24c, dairy 
23c, 

At New York, quiet and firm at full 
prices. Western extra cmy 27c p Ib, firsts 25 
@26c, seconds 24c, thirds 23c, N Y cmy extra 
26%4@27c, firsts 25@26c, thirds to seconds 23 
@24e, June cmy extra 25@25lec, N Y dairy, 
half-firkin tubs 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, Welsh 
tubs 22@24c, seconds 20c, dairy firkins 21@ 
22c, western imt cmy 22c, June factory 17@ 
18c. 

At Boston, prices well sustained at the 
advance, Vt and N H extra cmy, asst sizes 
27c p lb, northern N Y 27c, western 





27c, 


northern firsts 24@25c, eastern 22@26c, west- 


ern 24@25c, seconds 20@22c, June cmy 24@ 
25c, Vt extra dairy 23c, N Y 22c, firsts 20@ 
21c, seconds 18@19c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 
17@17%e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. Ch 
emy tubs 28c p lb, prints 29c, dairy 17@18c. 
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—At Cincinnati, market firm but rather 
quiet. Fey Elgin emy 27%@28%c, Ohio fey 
separator 24@25c, fcy dairy 17@19, packers' 
dairy léc, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and firm. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 27c, firsts 26@ 
26%c, June cmy 25c, imt cmy 17@2!1c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 11%@12%c p Ib, flats 11@12c, skims 
5@8c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 114%@12%c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
full cream 12@13c,dairy make 10@1ilc.—At 
Rochester, full cream, large or twins 14c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firra un- 
der light offerings, N Y full cream, fcy 
smail 12%@13c p lb, fair to ch 12@12%c, 
part skims 9@10%c, Swiss 12@14c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, steady under fair 
activity. N Y full cream cheddars 9%c p 
lb, Ohio flats 9c, limburger llc, imt Swiss 
144%c.—At Cincinnati, in moderate demand. 
Good to prime Ohio flats 12%c, family fa- 
vorite 121%4c, twins 13%4c, Young America 
3%c. 

At New York, market very firm and 
prices again higher. N Y full cream, fcy 
emall Sept 12%@13c p Ib, Oct 124%@12%c, 
good to ch 11%@i2c, common to fair 11@ 
11%c, fey large Sept 124%@12%c, Oct ch 11% 
@11%c, good to ch 114%@11%c, common to 
fair 10@llic, light skims 9%@10%c, part 
skims 9@9%c, full skims 4c, 


At Boston, market quiet and without 
change. N Y small extra 124%@12%c p Ib, 
firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, Vt small extra 
12%c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, sage 
cheese 13@13%c, western twins 11@12%c, 
Ohio flats 11@11%'éc. 

At Liverpool, American finest white 12a 
Pp lb, finest colored 12%4c. 
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By HENRY 
STEWART, a&U- 
thor of “The 
Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irriga- 
tion,” etc. 
useful and prac- 
tical work, by a 


7 THE 
DAIRYMAN'’S =)": 


MANUAL. well known as 


thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he writes. 
Cloth, i2mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 





ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





| 
By WM. WARFIELD. This work is bycommon consent 
the most valuable and minently practical treatise on 
cattle breeding ever published in America, being the act- 
ual experience and observance of a practical man. on 


12mo. Postpaid, 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,NewYork. 
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Book Notices. 


ForAGE Crops Other Than Grasses; how 
to cultivate, harvest and use them. By 
Thomas Shaw, professor of animal indus- 
try at the university of Minnesota. Illus- 
trated, pp 300, cloth. Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. Price, postpaid, $1. 
The cultivation of forage creps proper 

has so far received but little attention in 
the United States. Yet with the rapid in- 
crease of our population and the still more 
rapid decrease of the unoccupied fertile 
and cheap lands of our national domain, the 
necessity of a less wasteful management of 
our pasture lands, and a more intensive 
tillage of farm lands in general has already 
become obvious. Under the term, “Forage 
Crops,” as used by the author, are com- 
prised all annual pasture crops,—plants 
which are sown from year to year—and 
which are fed off by the animals in the 
field, although some of them serve as soil- 
ing and fodder plants as well. How easily 
and satisfactorily forage plants can be 
made to supplement perennial pastures, 
how profitably they can be raised on 
land which otherwise would be idle, 
and how important a place they are 
destined to occupy in the near future in 
systematic crop rotation on every stock and 
dairy farm has been the author’s aim in 
writing this book. 

The initial chapter is devoted to forage 
crops in general, while the succeeding ones 
treat on the special kinds of crops: Indian 
corn, sorghums, clovers, leguminous plants 
other than clover, plants of the Brassica 
genus, the common cereals, millets, field 
roots, etc. In discussing the various plants 
the author dwells upon their distribution, 
the soils to which they are adapted, the 
rotation in which they should be grown, 
the preparation of the land, the time for 
sowing them and the methods of doing 
the same, the modes of cultivation and of 
pasturing them when grown. One chapter 
is devoted to various plants of some prom- 
ise as forage plants, the value of which has 
not been fully determined. Another divides 
the states into groups, and treats of the 
succession in which forage crops can be 
grown in these. In the closing chapter the 
author gives his experience in growing cer- 
tain of these crops and pasturing them off 
with sheep at the Minnesota university ex- 
periment farm. This experience and the 
extraordinary results obtained furnish un- 
mistakable evidence that the author knows 
whereof he has written. The work has a 
practical ring about it, from beginning to 
end, that begets confidence in the reader 
as to the value of its contents. By confin- 
ing himself strictly to his subject, and in 
not attempting to cover too much ground 
the author has been enabled to make every 
point so clear and plain that anyone who 
knows nothing of any of these crops would 
understand how to grow and use the same 
after reading the book. 
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COMMERCIAL VIOLET CULTURE. By Prof B. 
T. Galloway. 224 pp., small 8vo, in flexi- 
ble covers of royal purple cloth and gold. 
A. T. De T.a Mare Printing and Publish- 
ing Co, New York. 

There is hardly a flower enjoying as great 
apopularity about the culture of whichthere 
exists so little reliable iiterature as about 
the violet, While many articles on this sub- 
ject have appeared in horticultrral periodi- 
cals, and most floricultural books treat it 
in a general way, Prof Galloway’s book 
presents the first comprehensive and com- 
plete treatise devoted solely to the commer- 
cial culture, growing and marketing of 
violets for profit. Yet it contains no small 
amount of informatio: of as much interest 
to the amateur as to the commercial violet 
grower. Very wisely the author does not 
offer enticing allurements to every one em- 
barking in violet cu!ture, and frankly 
states that more people go into violet grow- 
ing and fail than is the case with the grow- 
ing of any other crop under glass. Yet, 
with love for the work and appreciation of 





every need of the plant, success will in the 
end result. Whatever information on the 
management of the violet can be acquired 
from reading is given in this volume in 
clear and concise style. Among the prin- 
cipal subjects treated on are: Description 
of varieties, soil, construction of houses 
and frames, propagation, selecting, plant- 
ing, cleaning, watering, temperature, ven- 
tilation, marketing, diseases and insect ene- 
mies, cost of production and profits, etc. 
The book contains some €0 very good half- 
tone and other illustrations, is elegantly 
printed and handsomely bound. Sold by 
Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





THE AMATEUR ORCHID CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE 
Boox. By H. A. Burberry, F R H §&, 
American edition, with a preface by Dr 
J. M. W. Kitchen. Illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Orchid culture is generally considered as 
an expensive luxury, requiring specially 
constructed hothouses and the care of skill- 
ful gardeners. To dispel these erroneous 
impressions and to show how easily many 
of the most beautiful and interesting kinds 
of this royal family of plants can be grown 
side by side with other greenhouse plants 
is one of the principal aims of the author. 
In plain, concise words he gives easily un- 
derstood instructions on all the important 
points belonging to everyday work which 
have to be kept well in view. Prominent 
among these are information as to heating, 
ventilation, shading, temperature, potting, 
treatment of new importations, prices of 
stock, propagation, insects and diseases, 
watering, position in the plant house, treat- 
ment in bloom, hints to buyers, etc. A 
most valuable feature is a tabulated list of 
specific cultural directions for some 800 
varieties, in a condensed form; and in addi- 
tion a description of the most generally 
valued kinds, together with a yearly cal- 
endar of operations. While the original 
work is written for the climatic conditions 
of Great Britain, the various modifications 
as to shading, ventilating, watering, etc, re- 
quired under American conditions are so 
clearly pointed out in the American edition 
a: to make the bool. as helpful to American 
orchid growers as it is to those of Europe. 
The volume is embellished with numerous 
excellent engravings and four finely colored 
plates, illustrating some 40 of the most de- 
sirable species and varieties of orchids. It 
is beautifully bound and will make an at- 
tractive ornament for the library or parlor 
table. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 








In a recent issue you state that fourth- 
class postmasters would welcome the ad- 
vent of rural free delivery. This may be 
true in the majority of cases, but in our 
neighborhood the inspector was here re- 
cently, looking over the ground prepara- 
tory to establishing free delivery in the 
country. The influence of three fourth- 
class postmasters, who had a pull, pre- 
vented the establishment of the route. It 
would have resulted in the discontinuance 
of three small postoffices and of course the 
postmasters fought it. They conquered in 
spite of all our grange could do to the con- 
trary.—[C. E. Kelley, Wayne Co, N Y. 





When fall plowing is being done, except 
for sod land that is not to be plowed the 
fcllowing spring, the furrow should be 
plowed as deep as wide, which will give the 
frost the best chance to work on it and it 
will dry out earlier in the spring. This 
plan will stand the furrows on edge.—[A. L. 
Williams, Norfolk Co, Mass. 





We take other papers that relate to 
farming, but none are as satisfactory as 
American Agriculturist. It contains many 
things that the farmers and their wives 
and children ought to know. We appreciate 
your paper very much.—[John A, Scribner, 
Ontario Co, N Y. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a ve:y small cost one can aq- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds 
fruits and vegetables, help or situations wanted. 
anything to sell or buy. 

he address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and adveitisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to arantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. dvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accept at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
sixty cents per line each insertion, to go om another 


page. . - 
‘ii advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as- noticeable as a large one, a 
he rate for the ‘farmers’ exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


seeds, 
in fact, 





POULTRY. 








until you get our illus- 
prices of the best poultry 
shester, New York or Chi- 


DeNxz buy poultry netting 
trated circulars giving net 


fence made. We ship from Colc 
cago. JAMES CASE, Colchester, Ct. 


(NORCAS—Single Comb, Black, 

a ag , stock Pi hmeriee. Birds all ages for 
eeding. rite ic escripti 

SNOB AME Fae io tte. i: prices and description. 


RONZE turkeys from heavy weight stock; pairs 
\ ) e avy > airs no 
» akin. Also Shropshie sheep and Chester White 
swine. Fine stock a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Box 
. Falconer, N Y. ; 
Yearling 
Thompson 

Akron, N Y. 





from best show 








INE Pekin drakes (Rankin strain), $1.50. 
Barred Rock cock, comb frosted (E. _B. 
strain), $2. JAMES A. SWIFT, 


ak sachors oe ule by fome weighing 48 
ounds, hens ; a 24c a pound. This will a 2 
but once. P. HEFFLEY, Somerset, Pa. a 


VERY fine Light Brahma and Barred Plymouth Rock 


cockerels (thoroughbreds) for sale. A. SHARPLESS 
Landenburg, Pa. 


OULTRY, fruit and 
i J. 











J produce sold on commission. 
Highest prices. T. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UFF Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Black Javas, pullets $1 

each, cockerels $2. FIELD & SON, Somers, Ct. 

"ONZE gobblers, (partly wil Muscovie 
B KIRKE BEALE. Cain be ‘ree Muscovies, 


HITE Plymouth Rocks; layers. M. W. AN- 
| _DRUS, Sheffield, Maes. sanedienatadin ~ 














Mammoth Bronze_turkeys for breeders. JESSE 


5 
SMITH, Montrose, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK. 
) ACKS— Fourteen large black Jacks cheap. Percheron 


stallions. Farmers, now is the time to raise mules 
Address KREKLER’S JACK FARM, 











and get rich. 
West Elkton, O 

ERKSHIRE pigs, May_and Aug litters, for_ sale. 
5 yn prices right. C. C. ABBE, Newark, Wayne 
oO, - s 


4GISTERED large English 











Berkshire pigs, 10 weeks, 








$7 pair. PINKNEY KIRK, Fremont, Pa 

HOICEST Chester, Poland, Berkshire pigs, $5. Une- 

qualed. ARTHUR McCAIN, Delaware, N J. 
boars, brood sows, collie dogs. 


CHESTER pigs, 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OVERNMENT Positions—8000 persons appointed the 

past year to Civil Service places. We prepared a large 
yer cent of the successful ones by mail for the examina- 
ions. Send for free catalog, No B-32. COLUMBIAN COR- 
RESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 2% Penn Ave, 8 E, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


AY, Tablers! Help the orphan’s home, Talladega, Ala, 
by sending me lOc silver and 2c stamp, and get my 

interesting and instructive game and 
’ P. O. Box, 32, Talladega, Ala. 








new, Jumbles 


Hooks 





ALVANIZED eave troughs, conductors and fittings: 
A complete, ready to pat up. Send for price card and 
circular. H. B. LYMAN, Southampton, Mass. 


*GIC lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AW furs wanted. Send stamp for ice list. F. S. 
PALMATIER, Leeds, N Y. ° ~ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ANTED—To contract with a desirable man to 


take 
general agency fer a few counties, Address FER- 
TILIZER CO, care of Schultz Building, Columbus, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 














AWRENCE & Co (established 1863), wholesale com- 
mission merchants, No 20 North Side Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and 
produce. Poultry and eggs. Apple exporte’s. Quotations 
of the Boston and English markets reported regularly in 
this paper. Net sales cabletl each day of sale from the 
English market. We furnish stencils and also all, infor- 
mation upon application. We have improved cold stor- 
age with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 


“Never Made a Better Investment. 


Geo. C. Stone, aprominent nurseryman of 
Dansville, N. Y., writes: “Enclosed draft to 
balance statement. I wish to thank you for 
the excellent service and treatment you have 
given us the past season. I have never 
made a better investment for business 





than the advertisement which I inserted in 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the American 





Agriculturist.” 











To Expand the Currency. 


In order to make the currency more elas- 
tic and provide against seasons of panic, 
the republicans of the national house of 
representatives have decided upon a bDilt 
to whose essential features the republican 
members of the senate are likely to agree. 
The bill calls for the enactment of the gold 
standard. It would authorize the estab- 
lishment of banks of $25,000 capital in small 
towns. It would allow the national banks 
to increase the issue of their notes to the 
full value of the bonds deposited to secure 
this circulation, instead of to 90 per cent 
ff the bonds, as in the present law. This 
would largely increase the volume of the 
currency. A gold reserve of at least $100,- 
000,000 is provided for, to be maintained by 
a so-called treasury bureau of issue and 
redemption and replenished, if necessary, 
by the sale of 3 per cent bonds by the sec- 
retary of the treasury. As to the relations 
between gold and silver, the house bill au- 
thorizes the secretary of the treasury, at 
his discretion, to exchange gold coin for 
any other money issued of coined by the 
United States. The senate is likely, it is 
said, to adopt Secretary Gage’s advice and 
make the exchange of gold for any other 
form of currency mandatory. If the house 
pill should be enacted as it stands, silver 
dollars and silver certificates would not 
be redeemable in gold unless the secretary 
cf the treasury happened to be a gold man. 

The proposal to allow the banks to issue 
notes up to the value of their bonds with- 
out restriction is opposed by the controller 
of the currency in his annual report. He 
believes this would prolong the inelasticity 
which the bill aims to relieve, by extending 
business credits and wiping out the margin 
which the banks should have for times of 
panic. He would reduce the tax on the 
note circulation reaching to 90 per cent of 
the bonds and impose a tax of 2 or 3 per 
cent on the remaining 10 per cent, in order 
to keep the expansion of credit down. He 
figures that his plan would increase the 
volume of the currency by $100,000,000. An- 
other of Controller Dawes’s recommenda- 
tions calls for an unsecured emergency cir- 
culation for times of panic, to be taxed so 
heavily that under normal conditions it 
must be retired and can neither provide 
profits for the banks nor serve as a basis 
for the expansion of commercial credits, 
The senate plan for refunding the na- 
tional debt on a 2% per cent basis, the 
most of the bonds now bearing 3, 4 and 5 
per cent, should save the government 11 or 
12 millions of dollars yearly. 








From Washington. 

The Porto Ricans, says Secretary Root in 
the annual report of the war department, 
have not been educated in the art of self 
government. There is hope, he says, that 
“a gtrong and guiding hand” will make 
them a self governing people. His plan 
is a government appointed by the president 
with employees selected as far and as fast 
as possible from the natives and all com- 
ing in under civil service regulations. To 
relieve the industrial distress which exists 
in Porto Rico he would have free trade es- 
tablished between the island and the Unit- 
ed States. 

The act of March 2, 1899, gave authority 
to increase the regular army to a strength 
not exceeding 65,000 enlisted men, and to 
raise a force of not more than 35,000 vol- 
unteers to be recruited from the country at 
large. The regular army has accordingly 
been increased to 61,999 enlisted men and 
2248 officers, a total of 64,247, and a new 
volunteer force has been raised from the 
country at large numbering 33,050 enlisted 
men and 1524 officers, making an aggre- 
gate of 34,574, 

The secretary of the interior reports a 
considerable increase in the forest reserves 
and added vigilance to prevent forest fires, 
There are now 36 of these reservations. 
There are about 929,308,068 acres of public 
land yet undisposed of. The Indians are 
making progress toward civilization. There 
Is reason to expect an increase in the 
amount expended for pensions, on account 
of the war with Spain. 

‘The success of rural free delivery occu- 
Pies a large part of Postmaster-General 
Smith’s report. This service he-believes to 
have passed the experimental stage. He re- 
Minds congress that the international pos- 
tal treaty of Vienna, of 1891, binds the sign- 
€rs to deliver postal articles ‘at the resi- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


dences of the adressees in the countries. of 
the union where a delivery service is or 
shall be organized.” With regard to what 
he terms the abuse of the second-class 
privilege, the postmaster-general says that 
the department would show a surplus in- 
stead of a deficit of $6,610,776 this year if 
vast amounts of matter properly third- 
class were not carried as second-class. The 
naval report discusses no very large ques- 
tion of national policy. 
A Stupendous Game. 

Rumors that the U S has joined with the 
European powers in the great game of grab 
in China are denied in Washington. It is 
asserted that Secretary Hay’s efforts look 
merely to a treaty for the maintenance of 
the open door or untrammeled entrance to 
all Chinese ports for our goods, not to the 
acquisition of territory. The three nations 
crjoying the bulk of China’s trade are 
Great Britain, the United States and Ger- 
many. The suspicion that the three are 
drawing closer with an eye to business is 
confirmed by Emperor William’s cordiality 
which is something new, and by the utter- 
ance of Sir Joseph Chamberlain, British co- 
lonial secretary, who referred in a public 
sneech to England’s relations with the 
Wnited States, in-these words: ‘“‘The union, 
the alliance, if you please, the understand- 
ing between these two great nations is 
indeed a guarantee of the peace of the 
werld.” The question whether there really 
is a secret alliance is thus revived. Secre- 
tary Chamberlain went on to speak of the 


degirability of an alliance with Ger- 
many. Great Britain and Germany, in 
common with Russia and France, have 
“spheres of influence” in China, dis- 


tricts whose trade relations they expect to 
control, but a triple alliance like that sug- 
gested would probably keep Chinese ports 
open to the trade of the three parties to it, 
if not to the world, 

Whether these colossal schemes mate- 
rialize or not, the ‘‘open door’ sentiment is 
unmistakable and it means much to the 
agricultural interests of the United States. 
The world is “shrinking” faster than we 
realize; continent is coming into competi- 
tion with continent with a suddenness 
which makes the conservative’ head swim. 
Freer trade relations with our new depen- 
dencies in the old world and the new are 
urged by the great manufacturing interests 
of the country. A sample argument is that 
of Civil Service Commissioner John R. 
Procter. A tariff, he says, like that which 
is driving Canada into clcser trade rela- 
tions with England, to our disadvantage, 
will foster a British imperial customs 
union, cut down our large trade with the 
British colonies and prevent us from go- 
ing hand in hand with Great Britain into 
the new market about to be opened in 
China. Her sphere in China is the vast 
district drained by the Yangtse river, with 
a population estimated at 25,000,000. Mr 
Procter advocates a revenue tariff and the 
admission of the products of our new de- 
pendencies free, allowing them to collect 
a revenue tariff on imports from the United 
States and all other countries, 





Trusts—A new stroke in the conflict be- 


tween the people and the trusts is the de- 
cision of six great corporations, with a 
capital of over $500,000,000, to remove their 
headquarters from Chicago to New York 
on account of the strict anti-trust laws of 
Illinois. Probably a game of hide and seek 
between the states will go on until there 
is a well-defined policy on the part of the 
federal government toward the trusts. 

The attorney-general of Missouri is try- 
ing to have the lead combine, known as the 
National lead company, excluded from do- 
ing business in that state on the ground 
that it is a trust and has not complied with 
the law. 


The $50,000,000 approvriated by parlia- 
ment for the Boer war has been nearly ex- 
hausted and the war has only begun. More 
of the reserves have been ordered to South 
Africa. Gen Methuen appears not to have 
made any very decisive gain in the battle 
of Modder river, which cost the British 438 
dead and wounded. He did not succeed 
thereby in getting across this river, which 
obstructs his passage to Kimberley. 

Widespread attention was attracted by 
the action of the Georgia house of repre- 
sentatives in voting down, 137 to 3, the 
Hardwick bill, which contemplated the 
practical disfranchisement of. the negroes, 
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The Beet Sugar Industry. 


Branch Factories a Success. 
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Sugar beet growing promises to do more 
for the development of Utah than any other 
branch of agriculture. The Ogden sugar 
factory, the second one in the state, two 
weeks ago paid the farmers of Weber 
county $75,000 for the season’s output of 
beets. This is only the second season for 
this factory and the results of its operations 
are so encouraging that a much larger 
acreage will be planted next season. The 
farmers are paid from $3.75 to $4.25 per ton 
for their beets. 

The Lehi sugar factory, situated in the 
north end of Utah county, established for 
several years, has made such gratifying 
success that it has already equipped one 
auxiliary plant at Springville, 22 miles 
south, and has arranged for the building 
of another branch factory nearly the same 
distance north, in Salt Lake county: From 
the Springville branch to the main factory 
at Lehi a 5-inch pipe line has been laid 
and the beet juice is conducted by gravita- 
tion, there being a fall of about 15 feet in 
the 22 miles. The start was made in the 
branch factory this fall and the first day’s 
run some 375 tons of beets were ground 
up, and 24 hours after the start the juice 
began to arrive at the parent factory at 
Lehi, where it is converted into sugar. This 
is the only factory in the United States 
with an auxiliary branch. It has already 
proved a success, and the method will like- 
ly be adopted elsewhere. To be profitable, 
the beet sugar factory must be situated 
in close proximity to a large body of grow- 
ers, as distant hauling largely diminishes 
the profits of beet growing. An auxiliary 
plant doubles the capacity of the factory, 
by doubling its supply of beets. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


From data collected from various sugar 
growing sections, it is shown that the sac- 
charine content of any sugar plant is de- 
pendent upon the direct amount of sun- 
light received. This must be taken into 
consideration in new sugar growing locali- 
ties in deciding how much land is to be de- 
voted to this crop. 

Recent advices to the Sugar Trade Jours 
nal from Cuba say the weather in the isl- 
and has continued beneficial to the cane 
fields, especially as to the last planting, 
which has been carried on on a large scale 
and can now be considered as well secured, 
Th consequences, barring adverse circum- 
stances in the future, are decidedly in fa- 
vor of a fair-sized sugar crop by the year 
1901. Regarding the crop of 1900, it is toa 
early to give any valuable estimate. 

Foreign raw sugars have ruled steady to 
firm in tone and domestic refiners have 
been good buyers of beet sugars. The re< 
fining interests are still at odds, with little 
in sight to suggest any early settlement of 
the competition between the opposing 
forces. 

Even Russia has 1,213,000 acres devoted to 
sugar beets this year, two-thirds grown by 
farmers, the balance by factories, This is 
an increase of 12 per cent over last year. 
If the U S cannot do as well as Russia in 
this business, let’s know the reason why, 





Indigestion—H. H. (Va) has a_ horse 
which eats well but looks rough. He also 
puts his nose down deep into the water 
when drinking. Boil a teacupful of flax- 
seed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
a pail of bran and make a mash of it. Give 
a mash of this kind once a day with one 
of the following powders in it: Sulphate 
of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 oz, mix 
and divide this into 24 doses. Repeat this 
quantity if needed. The horse putting his 
nose deep in the drinking water does not 
mean anything. It is a habit. 


Weak Ankles—M. L. L.’s horse has weak 
ankles. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 og 
lard. Rub a little of this on the ankles 
once every third week and give the horse 
several months’ rest while under treat 
ment, 





I greatly enjoy American Agriculturist 
and always look forward to the. day it 
comes each week.—[M, A. Pierce, New York, 
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Baiting the Cows. 


I, I, 





“The apples are pretty much picked from 
the ground, 

And the feed’s got short so soon; 

You may bait the cows in the orchard, 
John, a while this afternoon. 

You must keep them away from the apple 

piles; 

And don’t let ’em tear down the corn; 

And be sure you bring them up to the barn. 
When you hear me blow the horn.” 

So 1 drove the cows from the pasture, 
Where the feed was brown and low; 

To turn them into the orchard, 
Where the grass was fit to mow. 

So old Brindle, Bess and Jerushy, 
Johanna, Susan and Jane; 

With wise old Brindle Bess in the lead; 
Walked leisurely up the lane. 

I had left the orchard bars open 
So I knew they wouldn’t go by, 

And they didn’t—they went for an apple 


pile 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
Before I could get the bars put up 
They had filled their mouths with fruit, 
And each held her nose stuck up in the air, 
So her throat was changed to a chute. 
I had thought of what lots of fun I should 
have 
In the orchard that afternoon; 
In a sunshiny corner I'd sit and read 
And be deaf to the horn blown so soon. 
But has somebody said that cows never 
think? 

Then I wish they would bait them awhile 
In an orchard like that, where the apples 
Are picked and left to sweat in a pile. 
There were about a dozen piles in all, 
And scattered such long ways apart 

That each old cow instinctively 
For a separate pile would start. 

Old Brindle Bess walked straight away 
To the very farthest one; 

So when I went to drive her off 
The rest could have some fun, 

Instinctively they managed it 
So some poor guileless cow 

Stood munching at an apple pile 
In spite of all my row. 

And then when angrily I'd grab 
An apple from a pile 

And throw it hard with all my strength, 
She’d dodge and sweetly smile, 

Yes, fun they had, and exercise, 
Those poor, old hungry cows; 

But not of tender, juicy grass 
One mouthful would they browse. 

And when three hours I baited them 
And chased and yelled and threw, 

I tell you what, I wasn’t deaf 
When dad the old Lorn blew. 

I got them in the barn at last. 
Unreasoning, simple cows, 

They will, sometimes, by instinct low, 
Like reasoning men carouse, 

And in the morning, like those men, 
They stood with rolling cyes, 

Or lay so drunk with apple juice, 
They really couldn’t rise. 

“You needn’t turn them out to-day,” 
Said father, kind of sad; 

“They’ve spoilt the apples and themselves; 
’Twould make an elder mad.” 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Curiosities—Bless my soul! Is Chatter- 
box of Chautauqua married? I might offer 
her my condolences, but I suppose she 
would not like that, so I will wish her all 
happiness instead. I was very much pleased 
to see that my condidates were (as it stands 
now) elected. I didn’t know anyone to vote 
for at first, until I happened to think of 
Max of Climax. I looked over back num- 
bers of the paper until 12 o’clock that night, 
for a girl for the other office, and I chose 
Jack’s Twin. What has become of Shadow? 
We haven’t heard from him in a long while. 
I have never seen South Carolina Boy’s 
picture, which I have heard (or rather seen) 
some of you talking about. I have been 
“done out” of that picture, and I think it 
is a horrid shame. Couldn’t it be put in the 
paper again? Shadow and South Carolina 
Boy are two of my favorites, I have never 
read The Prisoner of Zenda, I have a couple 
of magazines with part of Rupert of Hent- 
zau in them. I should like to read them both. 
I have read a story of his (Anthony Hope) 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. It was called 
The Countess Emilia in the first paper and 
Captain Dieppe in all the rest. I liked it very 
much indeed. Another book I should like 
very much to read is The Silver Skull, by 
$. R. Crockett. I have read some of it. A 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


piece of poetry that I think very pretty is 
Guidarello, Guidarelli, Ravenna. Warrior, 


1502, by S. Weir Mitchell. Say, girls, couldn’t _ 


you manage to cage a few of those bashful 
boys and ship them out this way? I as- 
sure you they would be great curiosities.— 
[Miss Idal, 


So Chatterbox is married. I wish ‘her 


all happiness, with all my heart. Write 
again, Kentucky Miner. Your last letter 





was fine. I like the Young Folks’ Table so 
much. I will send the likeness of an old 
maid of 21 (myself).—[Old Maid. 





Smilax—Vanity Fair, I believe I can tell 
you something about smilax, as my father 
has a greenhouse and we have it the year 
round, It grows from five to almost 10 feet 
if properly taken care of. It is not hardy 
and can only be started from bulbs and 
seeds, It has a small white flower and when 
the seeds are ripe they look like purple 
berries. When started from seed it takes 
Several months to get started. Have any 
of the Tablers taken the Chautauqua 
course? Do you like it? I have just start- 
ed and don’t know whether I will like it 
or not. Did any of you ever play “Dollar?” 
I have but once, and I had so much trou- 
ble getting rid of the ‘“‘dollar,’’ I shouldn’t 
care to play it very often. My photo was in 
the Table last week. I have been reading 
Paradise Lost and think it real good. Didany 
of the young folks ever read or see played 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde? Isn’t it aw- 
fully odd?—[Miss Veve. 





Robbing Bees—This is my third letter to 
the Table, but that terrible Monster de- 
voured the others. I thought I would try 
again and tell my experience hunting bum- 
ble bees. I and some other boys went up 
on a hill, where we found a nest in a brush 
beap, which we robbed. One got after me 
and I ran, but in looking back for the bee 
ran into some thistles. After we had robbed 
the nest we went and found another big 
one, which we robbed. But the next one we 
found was too much for us and we ran in- 
stead of the bees. I got stung and three of 
the boys hid in a ditch so the bees could 
not find them. I am a boy almost 11 years 
ef age and I enjoy reading the Young Folks’ 
Table very much.—[Red Oak. 


Musical Doctors—Uncle Al, I have 
known 14 doctors who either sang or played 
musical instruments, and one of the best 
singers I ever heard was a lawyer. One 
of the doctors mentioned is the leaier of 
a cornet band, another the leader of one 
of the best orchestras in this part of the 
state, and most of the others played either 
the violin or organ, or both. Are not you 
Tablers a little hard on Miss Bay? I do 
not see why one needs make such great 
preparations before they can compose. I 
have composed several pieces, both songs 
and instrumental, and I never took a les- 
son in harmony in my life. I do not agree 
with Uncle Al when he says that not one 
person in a hundred appreciates music. 
Where we see one person who does not 
care for it we see hundreds who do. They 
may not be able.to even sing a simple 
tune, yet they love and appreciate music. 
Mr Y F E, come and “fess.”” Wasn’t the 


* monster filled up with papers, and just 


a few letters on top? And wasn’t it set 
on a desk in the foreground so it would 
look larger than it is?—[A Sunflower Girl. 

&@The monster was in an elevated post- 
tion when his picture was taken, in order 
that. his sweet face might be clearly dis- 





gras : 
_ E.W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.-1 Adv 








cernible, There may have been some ex- 
tra fodder in his crop that day. 





Briefly—Only a Farmer Boy, you are nice 
looking, but a little slow, I imagine — 
nuek Magine, 

Miss Keystone Girl, my address is m J 
Furlong, Fisher, Polk Co, Minn. I was for. 
merly known to the Tabiers as Fairland 
the name of our farm, but lately as J. H. 
Forrester. I have quite a number of rela.” 
tives in eastern Pennsylvania. Please seng 
your address to the Table. Only a Farmer 
Boy, I have no doubt but we should ail like 
to hear more about Miss Idal. What is 
your address? The experiences of some of 
the Tablers are very amusing.—[{J. H, For. 
rester, 

In reply to E. A. H., no charge is made 
for contributing to the Young Folks’ Table 
and no payment is made to the writers, All 
young folks are welcome. The letters which 
the Editor deems of the most interest are 
printed, 

How many of the Tablers ever saw twins 
hateh from an egg? A neighbor of ours had 
a pair of ducks with backs united. They 
lived only about three days, as each had to 
take its walking while the other rode bare. 
back, bottom side up.—[G. 

I wish Chatterbox and her Porto Rican 
hero “very much joy.’’—[Bridget, 

Master Maynard Perry sends an interest. 
ing drawing of his home which the Y FE 
wishes he could find room for. There is a 
windmill in the yard and an ow! sits on the 
fence, 

Elec Tricity, if you Will send your addresyg 
to the Table I should like to correspond 
with you, as I intend to take a full course 
in that dangerous work from which your 
name was derived. If anyone at the Table 
can give me a name of a college that makes 
a specialty of teaching electricity I will 
gladly thank them.—[A Mississippian. 

Can anyone tell me where I can get club 
badges. made and at about what price? 
Also would some one suggest a nice pattern 
for a badge pin, the initials to be C. C.? 
Some of my friends and myself wish to 
start a club and would like to have the 
badges simple, pretty and inexpensive.— 
[Country Schoolgirl. 


Enthusiastic—Well, I suppose I might as 
well send my likeness as well as the oth- 
ers, so here it is, although I am ashamed 
of it, as it looks so rough compared to those 
sent to the Table. Boys, what_do you think 
of M. E. Smith of Morgan, Minn? Isn't, 

















she just lovely? I think so. Our circle let- 
ters have made two rounds in 125 days, 
reaching from Rhode Island to Utah. Isn’t 
that a record-breaker? We have named 
ours the Banner circle, When are we to 
have the badges, buttons or emblems s0 
often mentioned? I should prefer a badge, 
not a pin, and am anxious to procure one 
and willing to pay 50c. I think the Young 
Folks’ Table more interesting than all the 
cther news of any papers we take. I like 
the Table Talk also.—[G. 


crate 


Rich—A man born with a good, sound 
constitution, a good stomach, a good heart, 
strong limbs and a pretty good headpiece, is 
rich.—{A. H. Janssen. 





Wher we are young we see how different 
we are from our neighbors; when we are ol 
we see how much we resemble them.—[E. W. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
gists refund the money if it fails to curé. 
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The Game of Transparencies 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





A great deal of fun may be had with this 
simple game. Provide the players, of whom 
there may be any number, with tissue pa- 
per in all colors and shades of color, a piece 




















of clear glass each, scissors, pencils and 
mucilage. For the glasses, get the glass 
used for window panes, or better till, get 
some photographer to sell or give you some 
of his old negatives—the glass in these is 
so much nicer than that in the cheaper 
window glass. Seven-by-eight glasses will 
be the easiest to get, although if you can 
get 8 by 10’s this will be the better size to 
use. To clean off the film from the nega- 
tives, lay one in the bottom of a flat pan, 
pour over it boiling water and let it stand 
for a few minutes, when the film will peal 
off, leaving the glass clear and clean, 

Give one glass to each player, also a pair 
of scissors, and have the mucilage and pa- 
per in the center of the table where they 
can be used by all. Mucilage made from, 
gum arabic is better than the ordinary 
cheap mucilage sold in bottles, as it will 
not discolor the paper, and the common 
mucilage will. Have plenty of brushes and 
several bottles of mucilage, so that no one 
will have to wait on his neighbor. Now 
have a design similar to that shown in the 
illustration and see that the lines between 
the parts are well marked out, in order that 
there may be no trouble about knowing just 
where to cut out the different pictures. The 
design may easily be made by choosing 
some pretty picture and copying it by 
impression paper; thus it will be easy to 
make as many copies as there are players. 

The idea is to reproduce the design on 
the glass in the tissue paper, following the 
outlines exactly, but leaving the coloring 
to the individual taste. Take the design 
given, which was adapted from the cover 
to a recent magazine. The block on which 
the figure is seated should be of some color 
to imitate wood or stone; her dress may be 
of any desired shade or tint, hair the same 
(that is, as desired), face and arms must 
be flesh color, with the mouth and eyes 
marked in with pencil when the work is 
dry. For this reason, it is better to put in 
the face first, for then it will be dry by the 
time the last piece of paper is put in place, 
and then the features may be easily mark- 
ed in. Make the sky blue and the clouds 
white or “‘thundery,” as you like. Her belt 
or girdle may be of a different color to 
that of the dress. But be careful above all 
things to get each piece exactly the right 
sise. To do this, lay the tissue over the 
design and with pencil trace the section 
desired. Then cut exactly on the line and 
paste in place on the glass. Fit the pieces 
together carefully, letting none lap, as this 
Spoils the coloring. 

When all are finished, choose three judges 
and let them decide who has made the best 
design—“painted windows,” the children 
call them. The lucky fellow receives the 
Praise of all his fellows and keeps his own 

“window” as a reward of merit. The oth- 
ers may be soaked clean again, such as 
are not nice enough to keep, and the glasses 
May be used again. The result may be 
very pretty if the work is perfectly done 
and the colors well chosen. And a pretty 
lantern could be made by fastening four or 
five of the glasses together along the sides 
@nd putting a lighted candie inside to show 
off the colors of the designs. To fasten the 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


glasses together, procure some braid or 
ribbon about an inch wide, lay this straight 
along the edge of the glass, pulling it tight- 
ly and catching it with needle and thread 
at one corner. Let the edge of the glass 
run down the center of the braid or rib- 
bon. At each corner of the glass and on 
each side, fold over the surplus of braid 
and sew flatly; this forms a border all 
around the glass, and when the pieces are 
sewed together by means of the braid they 
will stand without danger of falling apart 
or tumbling over. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


6. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

R ACCENTS MUSIC. 

7. DROPPED VOWELS—Supply the missing 
vowels and make a familiar proverb: 

Tm nd td wt fr n mn. 

8. CHARADE—My first is a bird, my sec- 
ond is an incitement, and my whole is a 
flower. 

9. SQUARE WorpD—1, Several; 2, a tree; 3, 
a girl’s name; 4, a period of time. 

10. DOUBLE AcROsTIC—The initials and 
finals name’ one who wants to be the friend 
of every contestant. 

1, A step; 2, employed; 3, a monkey, na- 
tive of India and Ceylon; 4, to give flavor 
to; 5, a weed which poisons horses and cat- 
tle; 6, always. 





The Botany Game—To make this very in- 
teresting and instructive card game, 
cut gray bristol board into 52 pieces of reg- 
ular card size, then with oil or water colors 
paint seme flower on each card, and write 
the names of four related or similar plants 
on each card, and have four cards with 
the same names on but arranged different- 
lv. As, for example, on one card have Moss 
Rose, Red Rese, Climbing Rose and Yellow 
Rese. This card will have a moss rose 
painted at the top. The next one will be 
Red Rose, Climbing Rose, Yellow Rose and 
Moss Rose. This one has a red rose paint- 
ed at the top. The next one will have a 
climbing rose and the next one a yellow 
rose. These four cards make a book, and 
in this game the one who gets the most 
beoks wins the game. For young people 
who are studying botany, the game might 
be varied by giving a plant and three of its 
important parts on each card, varying the 
arrangement as shown above. In this way 
many of the difficult names will be mas- 
tered in an interesting way.—[Geneva 
March. 





Unless a man knows how to manage 
those above him as well as those below 
him, he will never aehieve supreme success. 
Knowledge of human nature is the chief 
element in the composition of the success- 
ful business man.—[Andrew Carnegie. 


you suffer from any y Asthma 


E. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 

re a EE. of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 

t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 

ing. Weare sending out 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 

Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power of this New 

Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Send your name and address by postal card or letter. 

Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO.. 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York. 
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RHEUMATISM swents-ave cons. 
The Puritan Medicated Cushioned Insoles 


Will positively cure Rheumatism, Cold, Aching 
Feet and Limbs. They are thoroughly medicated 
and act instantly. Price by mail 25 cents. State size 
of shoe and whether for men or women. Send for circular. 
Boston Insole Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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IT COSTS NOTHING 
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All attachments free. 
$40.00 Arlington for.... 14.00 
ty 00 nation | 9 16.00 
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$60.00 Kenwood for......... 1821.50 
Sther Machines at ‘33, @94£811.50 
Iilustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 


freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenS&t.,B- 42, Chicago,I1l. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3ct3z383%.t 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. Tle prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 


W—Weekly. M—Monthly. 





S-M—Semi-Monthly. 





















S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R~—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago... .... bona wih "4 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago...............000. i ed 
2.00..Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago ................. .-M 18 
1.50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago ........cccccccccccccces M 1.35 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha elec aa eee W 1 
2.W..Blade, Toledo, Ohiv.........-.-.-.-..... 2... W 1.68 
3 00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill . eccseess» WW BLO 
2.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas......... - -S-W 1.60 
5.00..Ceutury Magazine, New + ages .. Mi 4.60 
2.50. Christian Herald, ‘New York.. .. W 2.10 
2.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me. Ww 1s 
1.50..Commercial’ Gazette; Cincinnati, Ohio .. W140 
2,00..Commercial Gazette. Pittsburg, Pa eabasbonneed W 1.78 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan Ma +r a, ir oe N.Y. ... M198 
1.50..Courier Journal, Louisville, K S-W 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, Ch I nad 6ecceeneus -60 
1.75..Enquirer, id. Chicag Ohio.. 60 
2.00..Farin Poultry, Boston, Mass. L70 
2.00.. Free Press, etroit, Mich. P 85 
2.00..Globe Democrat, st. L seecee W 185 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, 8 —~ field, Mase.. peevenes M 1,90 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Gr pea — ester, N ae eee M135 
5.00.. Harper’s Bazar »New York..... werrrrrery f° | 
4.00.. Harper’s Magazine, New Wank. «>< vse coe. ooh 3.00 
5.00.. Harper’ 2 Weekly, New York. seseecee W 4.90 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.. W 1.75 
2.00.. Household, Boston, Mass. .M 1.85 
2.00. .Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il) .. W 1.30 
1.50... Inter-State Poultry man, Tiffin, Ohio -- Mi 1.30 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa..... +o W 145 
2.00. . Journal, Boston, MasS.... ...cccccccccccccccce +. W 1.90 
1.40.. Ladies’ World, New York.............. veces. ML 135 
2.0. . Leader, Cleveland, rr ssnod W 1.85 
1.50. . Leader, Des Moines, lowa........... W 1.4 
2.00..Leslie’s Monthly, New York.. 90 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York....... W 4.10 
2.00.. McClure’s Magazine, New York.. z a] 
2.00..Munsey’s Magazine, New York.. «- «V0 1.95 
2.00.. News and Courier, Charleston, eT eae .-- S-W 1.60 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio........ ++ W 1.85 
2.00..Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minm........cccccsesess W 1.60 
2.00..Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio.. Ww 
1.56. . Poultry Kee e; Parkesburg, Pa M 
2.00..Poultry Month hiy, Albany, N. Y* M 
2.00.. Republic, St. Louis. 85 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York... M 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York. 60 
4.00.. Scientific Ame: ican, New York.......- cecceees W 3.60 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis............ coevceccees WW LEO 
1.25.. Star, Kansas City, Mo.......ccccccese cocccscccce WE belD 
2.00. ‘Tribune, BN ho disncccccviccée eh easbecdased W 135 
2%9..Union, Manchester, N. H............ 6609 00000 90 
2.00.. World, Tri-Weekly, New York.. asia Gaieedu -18 
2. 15..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.. OF 2.50 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 
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A Temporary Exchange. 


By James Buckham. 





T WAS eight o’clock of a Sat- 
urday morning in February, 
when Mr and Mrs Stone drove 
out of their farmyard and 
took the road northward. The 
crisp snow of the highway, 
packed and polished by weeks 

of good sleighing, creaked under the run- 

pers of their “cutter,’”” and the sun was 
shining gloriously over the wooded hills to 


the eastward. 

The Stones were going to spend Sunday 
with “Cousin Maria,” Stone’s second cousin, 
and the object of Mrs Stone’s admiration 
and envy. She declared that there was no 
house like Cousin Maria’s, and no domes- 
tic conveniences and advantages like those 
she enjoyed; that nobody wore such beau- 
tiful clothes, or had such good things to 
eat, or commanded such resources to “do 
with” as Cousin Maria. In short, Mrs 
Amasa Stone, who had not been a great 
while married, and who had one of the 
nicest little farmhouses in the county, as 
well as one of the best and most devoted 
husbands in the world, was somehow a vic- 
tim of that most disagreeable and dis- 
tressing malady, envious discontent; and 
the immediate occasion of it was—Cousin 
Maria. If she could only exchange places 
(perhaps not husbands, but everything 
else) with Cousin Maria, how happy she 
would be! 

Curiously enough—by that strange irony 
of fate which we often see cropping out in 
human life—Cousin Maria felt the same 
way toward Mrs Stone. She secretly;~ but 
sincerely, envied the little woman with the 
big, devoted loverlike husband and _ the 
model farmhouse overlooking one of the 
most beautiful and productive valley farms 
in New England. “If I could only keep 
house like Cousin Ella!” she would some- 
times say to her husband; and then she 
would add, to herself,—‘‘Perhaps I might, if 
T had as nice a house, and the things to do 
with that she has.” 

Sincere and cordial envy does not make 
people dislike each other, by any means; 
and it was natural enough that Mrs Stone 
and her cousin, Mrs Holmes, should enjoy 
visiting each other and thereby adding 
fresh fuel to their mutual admiration. 
They traveled back and forth on these so- 
cial exchanges a good deal, and their hus- 
bands, who liked each other (and each 
others fare, by the way), were never averse 
to “driving over’ for a day’s outing. The 
two farms lay some 20 miles apart, in dif- 
ferent townships, and about midway be- 
tween them was a village, where the Stones 
and the Holmeses each had a special friend, 
with whom it was convenient and pleasant 
to stop for dinner, while going a-visiting. 

The sleigh-bells rang cheerily and the 
miles rapidly fell away behind the Stones’s 
cutter, this February morning, as they 
drove along toward Hydeville, the half- 
way village. “I hope nothing will happen 
to the stock or the hens, over Sunday,”’ 
said Mr Stone. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that!” exclaimed 
his wife. ‘‘You spoke to Leonard, as usual, 
didn’t you?” “Yes, I asked him to fodder 
once a day and attend to the milking. But 
he lives quite a little piece away, and if 
it should come on to storm—”’ 

“Storm! Look at the sky!” exclaimed 
Mrs Stone, with a scornful laugh. “I de- 
clare, if you aren’t the greatest man to 
worry over nothing.” 

It was still gloriously pleasant when they 
reached Hydeville, at 11 o’clock, and they 
stopped there two full hours. As they again 
took the road, at 1 o’clock, they noticed 
that the sky had become slightly filmy, 
but as it frequently does cloud over thus 
toward the close of a fine winter day, they 
were neither surprised nor disturbed. At 
3 o’clock, however, the wind began to rise, 
the sky grew more overcast, and before 
long was spitting sharply out of the north- 
east. 

‘What do you think about a storm now?’ 
asked Mr Stone. “Drive along, and get 
there as quick as you can,”’ was his wife’s 
only reply, as she gathered the buffalo 
robe more tightly about her. 

When they reached the Holmes farm, at 
about 4 o’clock, the wind was howling and 
the snow driving across the landscape in 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


sheets. Mrs Stone got out at the side en- 
trance and plunged shiveringly against the 
door, but turned at once to her husband 
with a look of surprise and consternation. 
The door was locked! So were the front 
door and the kitchen door, as they speedily 
discovered. 

“They’re away from home,” announced 
Mr Stone, “They’ve gone visiting,’ groaned 
kis wife. “Oh dear! do you suppose it’s 
possible they’ve gone to visit us?’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder a bit,” replied Mr 
Stone. “Come to think of it, I heard a 
man’s laugh, when I went over to the store 
in Hydeville, that sounded like John 
Holmes's. But I couldn’t tel] where it came 
from, and-couldn’t see anybody that looked 
like him, so gave it up.” 

“Goose!’’ cried Mrs Stone. “He was 
probably over at Jason Soper’s, where they 
always stop—out in the barn, like as not. 
If you’d only mentioned it! Well, we 
must just make the best of a bad job. I 
know where Maria puts the kitchen key 
when she’s away, and we might as well go 
in and take possession—as they will have 
to do at our house, I reckon.” 

The key was found on a nail under the 
“stoop,”’ and Mrs Stone proceeded to take 
possession, while her husband stabled his 
horse. When Mr Stone came in, he found 
the lamps all lighted and his wife in a 
high state of excitement and delight at the 
prospect of “using Cousin Maria’s nice 
things for awhile! I guess it’s all for 
the best,’”’ she announced, with unexpected 
cheerfulness. ‘‘For once in our lives we will 
bave a taste of keeping house with modern 
conveniences!” 

It was a tremendous snow storm that 
swept New England during the 25th and 
26th of February. Mr and Mrs Stone were 
snow-bound for a week in the Holmes 
heuse, and Mr and Mrs Holmes, as it hap- 
pened, were similarly imprisoned in theirs. 
Roads were not broken through for five 
days, and no one knew how his neighbor 
was faring. 

In the meantime Mr Stone took care of 
Mr Holmes’s stock, and Mr Holmes took 
care of his, while their wives revelled to 
their heart’s content in the supposed do- 
mestic advantages and improvements for 
which they had envied each other so long. 
At last the two families were able to get 
word to one another, and a day was set 
for the mutual evacuation of each other’s 
premises and a meeting at Hydeville on 
the way. Both parties were invited to dine 
at Jason Soper’s, that memorable day, and 
the reader may be sure it was not one of 
those dinner parties that languish for lack 
of conversation. 

Late in the afternoon, as the Stones came 
in sight of their own pleasant farmhouse, 
Mr Stone said, hesitatingly, “John and I 
had some talk of exchanging farms, while 
Wwe were harnessing up. We thought, if—’’ 

“Stop right there, Amasa Stone!” cried 
his wife, with a sudden uncalled-for burst 
of tears. “If you ever mention. such a 
thing again—” 

“Why!” exclaimed Mr Stone, in glad as- 
tonishment. “I thought you were crazy for 
Cousin Maria’s modern conveniences, and 
John said that Maria made life a burden to 
him by hankering after yours. So we 
thought we'd please both of you by swap- 
ping farms.”’ 

“Well, you'll neither of you ever hear 
anything more on the subject from Maria 
or me,” sobbed Mrs Stone. ‘‘We were both 
of us so homesick and so ashamed that 
We burst out crying, when we were up in 
the front chamber at Mrs Soper’s, and con- 
fessed what fools we had been. I guess 
neither of us will ever quarrel with her 
own things again—least of all, with her own 
husband!” 





Diamond Cut Diamond—Mr Oliver was 
about to set out for market with a tub of 
butter, whén a neighbor, Mr Neutral, came 
over and, handing him $2, asked him to buy 
five pounds of 40-cent tea. When Mr Oliver 
arrived at the grocer’s he had the butter 
weighed. He told the clerk to put him up 
five pounds of 40-cent tea and, after deduct- 
ing the $2 from the value of the butter, 
which was worth 15 cents a pound, to credit 
his account with the balance. But after the 
farmer had gone out of the store, the clerk, 
in testing the butter, found a large stone 
imbedded in it. His employer, Mr Roland, 
told him to say nothing about it, but to 
put the stone in with the tea when weigh- 
ing out the five pounds. This was done, and 
when Mr Oliver came back, the tea was 
all ready for him. Having returned home, 








he sent it over to his neighbor, Mr Neutral, 
Two days afterward Mr Oliver was in the 


village again; at the store he found Mr 
Neutral aceusing the grocer of fraud in sel]. 
ing the stone for tea. Of course Mr Roland 
soon explained that the fraud was Mr Ojli- 
ver’s, and although the latter denied the 
charge, yet, to escape publicity, he agreed 
to make the matter right. The stone was 
found to weigh exactly one pound. So the 
grocer gave Mr Neutral another pound of 
tea, which he charged to the account of Mr 
Oliver. How much did the latter gain or 
lose in this transaction, in which he had 
certainly learned the meaning of the phrase 
“a Roland for an Oliver?’ Mr Oliver sold 
the stone in the butter for 15 cents. He 
paid 40 cents for its weight of tea—a loss of 
25 cents.—[F. L. Sawyer. 


Getting His Pay. 


ADELBERT F, CALDWELL, 
3 








“Oh, Willie, what a noise you make, 
With whistle, top and ball— 

I cannot read, I cannot write, 
I scarce can think at all!” 

And poor papa sighed long and deep,— 
What could a body say 

To make a boy brimful of life 
More quiet in his play! 


“Do you not know,” at length he said, 
“That all the little boys 

Who trouble their papa with such 
A frightful, hideous noise, 

When they grow up will be annoyed 
(They surely will, my son), 

With just the kind of noise and din 
They made when they were young?” 


Willie looked up as he prepared 
Again his top to spin,— 

“Oh, what an awful, noisy boy, 
Papa, you must have been!” 





Miss Daisy (who has spent her whole 
summer in trying to elevate the country 
people with whom she has boarded): Good- 
by, Mr Stiles, I hope my visit here hasn’t 
been entirely without good results. Farmer 
Stiles: Sartin’ not, sartin’ not. You've 
learnt a heap since you first come here; 
but you was purty nigh the greenest one 
we ever had on our hands, 





A bird in the bush is worth two on the 


bonnet.—[E. W. 
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DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin” Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.”’ 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
E£igin watch always has the word 
**Elgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest,ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy; 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat_ packers, ae 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, an 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Ineindin meng 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is oo 
trated by cuts of the toois and machinery nsed in cut - 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses ate 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $l. 


@ free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. b2 Latayette Pi.New York. 
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Home Life. 


A Housekeeper’s Ailment. 


BE. W. 








The number of out-of-door workers who 
are troubled by periodical sick headache is 
so small as to justify physicians in term- 
ing it an indoor complaint. The disease is a 
very frequent result of impure air, an ex- 
cess of carbonaceous food, and a tendency 
to worry. The breathing of more or less 
vitiated air is a painful necessity with 
most people who have the misfortune not 
to be farmers. If we could do our house- 
keeping out-of-doors, life would be a per- 
petual picnic; but climate in winter and 
custom in summer keep us defrauded of 
that perfectly clean air which constitutes 
one-half of health. Every housekeeper tor- 
tured with sick headache should secure at 
least an hour of the open air every day, 
even if in order to do so she is obliged to 
wrap herself in a blanket and a _ buffalo 
robe, and with her feet on a hot brick sit 
out on a snowy veranda. The smallest 
house has a wonterful capacity for fur- 
nishing plenty of exercise, but when it 
comes to a quiet heart and refreshed lungs 
the coldest and shabbiest porch is infinite- 
ly its superior. 

As for carbonaceous food, what woman 
in the throes of sick headache has _ not 
turned with loathing from cakes and pas- 
try, gravy and spices, sugar and cream, 
and imagined she could never taste them 
again. But she “‘gets over the attack,” and 
in a short time is able to eat as usual. Then 
in the course of two or three weeks there 
comes a day when she is unusually hun- 
gry. She takes another slice of the fried 
ham with plenty of gravy. She never be- 
fore relished so much the suet pudding with 
sweet sauce, the honey and cheese. How 
good everything tastes, and how worse 
than foolish it is to be fussy and cranky 


over one’s diet. The family look pleased 
and say they “guess mother is going to 
fatten up.” But when nature is averse to 


making fat she is determined to make bile. 
This keenly enjoyed dinner is great grist 
for the bile mill. The memory of this meal 
aggravates the sufferer’s afflictions on the 
morrow. At this period her friends think 
her stomach will be able to bear a little dry 


burnt toast and sterilized water. Her 
stomach thinks it won’t. And it isn’t. 
This is an unpleasant condition, and 


when it recurs from 12 to 20 times a year 
it is a very serious condition. There are 
many palliatives—bromides, sodas, mas- 
sage, Turkish baths, patent medicines, liver 
pills. Seeing the ineffectiveness of these 
alleged remedies, many people believe the 
disease to be incurable. And yet there is a 
cure which rests wholly upon the recogni- 
tion of the truth of the saying of a wise 
physician: “Put no trouble into the stom- 
ach and no treuble will come out of it.” 
“But,” the invalid who reads this will ex- 
claim, “I am not going to starve myself. 
I am thin enough already.” A woman who 
was almost painfully thin, and who had 
suffered from periodical sick headache for 
years, having found nothing that would 
cure her, was also determined not to starve 
herself, and equally determined to get well. 
She first got weighed, then put herself on 
a daily diet consisting of one saucer of 
cracked wheat or well-cooked oatmeal with 
a little milk for breakfast: a piece of beef- 
steak or boiled beef with a baked potato 
and a little bread and butter for dinner, 
and a slice of brown bread with a glass 
of hot milk for supper. At the end of each 
week or fortnight she is weighed again and 
finds she is gaining slightly instead of los- 
ing in weight. Her headaches are entirely 
cured, and her general health much im- 
proved. 

It is a great mistake to starve. In this 
country the commonest form of starva- 
tion is that which results from choking 
tle stream of slender digestive_power with 
a miscellaneous assortment of indigestible 
substances whose tendency is to dry it up 
utterly. 





Pneumonia Remedy -Boil together 1 Ib 
of lard, 1 oz camphor gum, cool, then stir 
in 2 tablespoons liquid ammonia, 2 of tur- 
pentine. Keep in a tight box or bottle. 
Spread on a flannel for the lungs as often as 
needed. Use in season. For a bad case of 


Pneumonia put on hot. For a little child, add 
more lard; it will relieve croup at once or 
stop a cold.—[Q. M. J. 





In the Kitchen. 


For a Rusty Stove—If a stove has been 
neglected until it has become rusty, or if 
the blacking has all burned off, leaving it 
red, it is difficult to obtain a permanent 
polish. By lightly rubbing its surface over 
with a cloth dipped in vinegar, and apply- 
ing the blacking immediately, it will take 
a better polish, and last much longer, than 
if the vinegar is not used.—[Lillian M. 
Clark, 





Rice Sausages—Mince 1 cup cold chicken 
(veal or beef) quite fine, add 1 cup cooked 
rice, a pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon minced on- 
ion, 1 tablespoon soft butter, and the beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs. Form into small cakes or 
Sausages, roll in powdered crackers, and 
cook in boiling pot to a golden brown.— 
[M, F. 8, 


Dewey Cake—Of sugar 1% cups, % cup 
butter, 1.cup cold water, 3 cups flour, 1 egg, 
2 teaspodns baking powder, 1 cup raisins, 
salt.—[Breadwinner. 





Best Brown Bread—Three cups sour 
milk, 1 cup molasses, 14% cups corn meal, 
212 cups graham flour, 1 spoon soda, 1% spoon 
salt, bake slowly 2% or three hours. I like 
to bake it at the same time I bake beans 
and put it on the grate over my beans in an 
oil stove oven.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Sweet Potato Pone—Mix thoroughly to- 


gether 2 qts of grated sweet potatoes, % pint 
syrup, 3 tablespoons sugar, 4 of butter, 1 
each of ginger, allspice, and cinnamon, and 
3 well-beaten eggs. Bake in a slow oven, as 
it burns easily.—[M. F. S 





Cream Pie—Stir to a cream % cup sugar, 


1 tablespoon butter, 2 well-beaten eggs, 
2 tablespoons flour, 2 cups milk, flavor to 
suit. Bake with one crust. Or, stir to a 
cream % cup sugar, %4 cup flour, 1 egg, a 
pinch @f salt, 1 pint good cream, flavor to 
suit. Bake with one crust.—[Emma Clear- 
waters. 





Rice Snowballs—Boil % cup rice in milk 
until tender and quite dry, then turn into 
small cups (that have been wet in cold 
water) and set aside to cool. When cold 
and firm, turn out on a glass dish, put a 
spoonful of red currant jelly on the top of 
‘a se pour around them a rich custard. 


. 


Dainty Crullers—Four tablespoons melt- 
ed butter and lard, 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 
teaspoon cream of tartar, % teaspoon soda 
or 1 heaping teaspoon baking powder. Fla- 
vor with the grated outside of an orange, 
salt to suit taste. Fry evenly, and they 
never fail.—[Breadwinner., 





Rice Pudding Without Eggs—To 2 qts 
milk allow a scant cup raw rice, % cup 
melted butter, 14% cups white sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon each of salt and ground cinnamon, 
mix well together and let soak for an hour, 
then bake in a slow oven until done. Stir 
it occasionally during the first half hour. 
A cup of raisins or sliced citron may be 
added.—[M. F. 8. 


Seda with ~Molasses—For molasses 


cookies, gingerbread and brown bread, 
mash the soda fine with a knife, pressing 
out all lumps, then dissolve it in the mo- 
lasses. It will make the edibles softer than 
if dissolved in other liquid before mixing 
with the molasses.—[The Maine. 








Grandma’s Doughnuts—One egg beaten 
light, 1 cup of sugar and a little salt, 1 cup 
sour milk sweetened with 1 teaspoon soda, 
44% teaspoons melted lard; mix with flour to 
make a stiff dough. Fry in hot lard and 
dust with cinnamon and sugar.—[A. R. A. 





Potato Biscuit—To 6 finely-mashed pota- 
toes add 1 pint warm milk, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 qt sifted flour, 
and % cup yeast. When light, knead until 
like biscuit dough, cut out and stand in a 
warm place until light enough to bake, Bake 
10 minutes in a quick oven. Serve hot.—[M. 
F.. 8 





Layer Cake—Two cups flour sifted, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup sweet cream, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
flavoring. Bake in three tins.—[Wife of 22. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION — 


From Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Progres; 
of Medical Science in the Treat- 
ment of Lung Diseases. 


Of the many forms of bronchitis, the 
one most alarming of all is that in which 
the symptoms closely resemble those of 
consumption, and hence called consump: 
tive bronchitis, or bronchial consumption, 
You must not, however, understand. from 
its name that it is really tuberculous in 
character, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption. 

In all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by 
the patient to be brought to me, or sent 
in a small bottle by express, before giving 
a definite opinion of the disease. If, on 
examination, I find the tubercle bacilli 
present, the case is consumption; and if 
no bacilli—bronchitis. A large percentage 
of those who die of a lung disease, ‘sup- 
posed to be consumption, are really deaths 
oF chronic bronchitis resembling consump- 
ion. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physician had told her 
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- husband that she could not live a week, 


She had a bad cough, puriform expector- 
ations, night sweats, and was wasted al- 
most to skin and bone. Judging by her 
symptoms and appearance, it was impos- 
sible not to fear that she had come too 
late. On sounding her chest, however, I 
was surprised to find no solidification by 
tubercles, and on examining her sputum a 
total absence of the bacilli. The history, 
too, of her sickness revealed that it had 
followed an attack of whooping cough and 
grippe» So, although her pulse was 120 
a minute, and so feeble as to be hardly 
perceptible, and the wasting of her body 
so extreme that she could not stand with- 
out support, I did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the disease bronchial, and give it 
as my opinion that if we could sustain her 
strength long enough for remedies to act, 
she would be saved. She was immediately 
placed under medicated air treatment, 
with tonics to impart appetite and diges- 
tives to help the enfeebled stomach to 
transform nourishments into chyle and 
blood. Within a week she showed signs 
of amendment. Her progress was neces- 
sarily slow, as the healing powers of,the 
body were nearly exhausted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradual- 
ly acquired more and more strength, and 


.within six weeks was able to take short 


walks in the open air. She recovered per- 
fectly in about six months, and is alive and 
well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of 
the treatment of the cenditions to be rem- 
edied. Had the true nature of her disease 
not been discovered just when it was, she 
would have lost her life through wrong 
treatment, and been recorded as another 
death by consumption. 

Every form of brenchitis is curable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated 
air inhalation, but none of them by stom- 
ach treatment. The stomach is not the 
part affected. The air tubes and cells of 
the lungs are the seat of every bronchial 
disease, and unless remedies capable of 
changing their bad secretions and healing 
the inflamed tubes are applied to them, 
cure is impossible. To treat bronchial and 
other lung diseases through the stomach 
and hold out a hope of cure by that treat- 
ment is malpractice, and ought to be pun- 
ished as a crime against the sick. 

(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 

117 West 45th street, 
, New York. 

In order to obtain. Dr Hunter’s book, 
The Lungs and their Diseases, free, it is 
necessary to mention this paper, and ad- 
dress Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 
W 45th street, New Yerk. 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
‘A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial bex MAILED FREE. Address, 
St ee Dr.£.M.Botet. Box 590, Augusta,Ma 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Style—So many of the Tablers object to 
“style.” Well, my opinion about it is that 
it simply shows the get-up or energy the 
person has for himself or herself. On the 
other hand, what does one say of the per- 
son who says, ““What do I care for style? 
This is good enough for me.” Well, in some 
cases it is carelessness, and in others it is 
lack of means, but to sum it all up “style’”’ 
is the appreciation of one’s wealth.—[Yan- 
kee Cheese Box. 
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Something More—It is surprising that 
however hard we may work there is still 
something more to do. To the one who is 
willing to work there is always work 
enough to do. All the year I have been 
trying to find a breathing spell,—time to 
read, to write or think as I might feel. But 
alas, ever before me, wherever I turn, there 
is so much left undone, so much needs do- 
ing, that we almost feel it wrong to stop 
the ceaseless doing. This is why so many 
American women wear out early in life. 
They try to do more work than their 
strength allows, and there is the constant 
push of unfinished work, which is fully as 
wearing as the work itself.—[Aunt Mollie. 





Our Club—I, for one, am satisfied with 
your selections for president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer for the letter 
club, as you are in a position to know who 
would be most likely to make the best of- 
ficers.—[Will R. Sperry, Member of Circles 
69, 82, 99, 101. 

A SILVER LINING. 
Down comes the dreary, driving rain, 
With a dismal patter against the pane. 
The sky is o’ercast with a leaden shade, 


While the day’s bright light seems all 
to fade. 

When, lo! the chilling drops have ceased 
to fall, 


And the sky is withdrawing its darkened 
pall. 

The clouds have parted and rolled away, 

While the sun shoots forth a cheering ray. 

Then, let not life’s tasks make us hard and 
proud, 

For “‘there's a silver lining to every cloud.” 

AME SCHWARTZ. 





Master Artist—The old frame school- 
house, with its antiquated blackboard, its 
central heating stove, its windows unshad- 
ed save by outside solid blinds, its bucket 
of drinking water so eagerly refilled by jol- 
ly companions; the teacher, who, hearing 
recitations, solving problems, teaching pen- 
manship and composition and maintaining 
discipline, needed patience, discrimination, 
endurance and general ability as much as 
knowledge: the pupils, some studious be- 
cause they loved their lessons, some be- 
cause required by parents and _ teacher, 
some well-meaning but thoughtless, some 
ever bent on mischief; the hill above, 
where ’neath forest trees we gathered 
leaves and nuts and mosses, the small area 
where we played school games, the bank 
so well adapted for “anti-over,’”’ the thread 
of water where we washed our muddy 
shoes, the road leading eastward to the vil- 
lage and westward to isolated homes, the 
erchard where, after the winter’s fruit was 
stored, we were allowed to glean rejected 
apples, the beech tree with its welcome nuts, 
the thorn apple shrub whose fruit we ate 
with avidity, the saw mill with its trans- 
forming powers, the sawdust heap with its 
rollicking possibilities, the stream which 
we could cross with a leap, or if swollen, 
by plank or stepping-stones, the path over 
the hill which shortened the way home- 
ward, that same hill, snow-clad, so admir- 
ably suited for “sleigh-riding,’’—not one of 
those merry boys and girls like the “lazy 
Ned” who, 

‘“* * while his schoolmates glided by, 

And gladly tugged up hill to try 

Another merry race, 

Too indolent to share their plays, 

Ned was compelied to stand and gaze, 

While shivering in his place;’— 
the narrow valley where we played “fox 
and geese,”’ the village postoffice where we 
stopped for mail, even the fence where we 
plnyed see-saw,—how fresh the _ recollec- 


tion, how sweet the retrospect, how fondly 
we revert to these places and scenes! What 
halcyon days, so free from care, so full of 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


innocence and joy! True, there were bit- 
ter disappointments, but, like summer 
showers, they left the child-plant only more 
fresh and happy, and Early Memory, the 
master-artist, touched the shadows so di- 
vinely that we see them, not as shadows, 
but as requisite parts of a delightful 
whole.—[Florence A. Baughman Shank, 


The Evil Day—When I read E. B.’s piece 
about “‘the evil day,” in the Talk, I thought, 
How glad I am I don’t live in that neigh- 
borhood! Now don’t yeu think if you would 
go oftener and not try to do too much in 
ene day you would enjoy yourself bet- 
ter? I go to the city once a week and can 
say I feel lost if I don’t go.—[Macbeth. 

E. B., I like what you say about the 

“evil day.” Silas Croker shouldn’t think 
that, simply because he and his wife find 
such keen satisfaction in going to the city, 
other people do. It is indeed my “evil day’”’ 
when I am obliged to go.—[Eda. 





Beauty in Beets—I want to tell you what 
a pretty foliage plant you can have if you 
will take a beet from the garden, tops and 

all, and put it in a can or pot of dirt. If 
yeu can’t get one that is already growing, 
take one from your cellar and give it time 
and it will pay you for the trouble. When 
people ask me what mine is I tell them, “It 
can’t be beet,” but they conclude it can be, 
and is.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Letter Circles—The letters of Circle 73 
have made their second round. It took them 
just three months and one week, which is 
doing fairly well, considering they were 
under inspection, and in one place re- 
mained in the postoffice 14 days. It is to be 
lioped that in the future they will be more 
securely wrapped, so as to be able to with- 
stand the hardships of so long a journey. 
Most of the members are in favor of naming 
our circle. However, the enthusiasm in that 
direction is somewhat weak. Will some or 
all the members suggest a name to the sec- 
retary and we will vote upon it?—[No 1¢, 
Secretary of Circle 73. 


The letters of Circle No 101 are on their 
second round. When they reached No 1 the 
envelope was torn and the letter of No 
6 was missing. I would suggest that when 
ikey have to go any great distance the 
sender do them up in heavy wrapping pa- 
per and tie them with stout string, in the 
manner in which books are wrapped for 
mailing. The letters are very interesting. 
The members consist of four farmers, four 
housekeepers, ore bank clerk, one jack-at- 
all-trades and one girl who works in a 
boarding house, It is composed of a mother, 
baby, aunt and uncle, old maids and bald- 
headed bachelors, whose ages range from 
below 20 to over 45 years.—[Uncle. 

The members of Circle 29 are to write a 
story, one chapter apiece. The letters of 33 
were very interesting, specially a’ descrip- 
— of Valley Forge as it now is, by a mem- 

er. 





BE WHAT YOU WOULD SEEM. 
Every one would be thought good and true, 
Yet few take the trouble, I ween, 
To practice that sensible maxim, 
Which is this: “Be what you would 
seem.” 


The world that’s so full of sorrow and sham 
Would be like a beautiful dream, 
If every one earnestly kept trying 
To be what they would seem. 
M. RENA BARNARD. 





Potato Puddings. 





M. F. 8. 
No 1: Three well-beaten eggs, 1% cups 
sugar, % cup butter and 2 large potatoes 


well mashed. Put the butter into the pota- 
toes while hot, add the eggs and sugar, and 
beat all well together. Flavor with vanilla 
and bake with an undercrust. 

No 2: Stir % lb butter into 1 lb well- 
mashed potatoes while warm, add 2 beaten 
eggs, 2 oz sugar, the grated rind and juice 
of 1 lemon, and 1 teacup milk; pour into a 
buttered dish and bake one hour. 

Sweet Potato Pudding: Mix 1 Ib sweet 
pctatoes, grated raw, with % teacup molas- 
ses, 2 beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
tablespoons sugar, and enough milk to make 
a thin batter, add cinnamon to taste, Bake 
one and one-half hours, 





Eternal Spring—You say the soul is 
nothing but the result of bodily powers; 








why then is my soul the more luminous 
when my bodily powers begin to fail? Win- 
ter is on my head and eternal spring is in 
my heart. The nearer I approach the end, 
the plainer I hear around me the im- 
mertal symphonies of the worlds which in- 
vite me. t is marvelous, yet simple. It is 
a fairy tale, and it is a history.—[Victor 
Hugo, 


Self-Indexing Scrap-Book—Scrap-books 
are useful; duly indexed, they are valua- 
ble. After long experiment, the following 
method has proved a good one. Take ma- 
nila paper, folded in leaves of four pages, 
size nine inches wide, twelve inches high, 
Leave one inch at the left clear for bind- 
ing. Paste clippings from printed matter 
within the margin, pasting on one side 
only of the manila paper. Paste only mat- 
ters bearing on the same subject on the 
same leaf. Sew together the leaves, using 
the left-hand margin for sewing. This form 
of scrap-book has the advantages of be- 
ing capable of indefinite expansion, sub- 
division and alteration. Any clipping can be 
removed without injury to the book. It can 
be made to index itself by the proper ar- 
rangement of the leaves. My own includes 
over 6000 clippings. I should hate to part 
with it; it is an encyclopedia. Any and al} 
kinds of paper may be used with the ma- 
nila paper. This method is excellent also 
for commonplace book, diary, student’s note 
book, ete.—[H. C. Carter. 


Physical Riches—Good bones are better 
than gold; tough muscles than silver, while 
nerves that flash fire and carry energy to 
every function are better than houses and 
lands.—[A, H. Janssen. 





The man who thinks that most of a wo- 
man’s time is best spent in cooking, de- 
serves to get a wife who thinks that most 
of his money is best spent on her clothes. 
[E. W. 





Fair Maiden (a summer boarder): How 
savagely that cow looks at me! 
Farmer: It’s your red parasol, mum. 


Fair Maiden: Dear me! I knew it was a 
little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a 
country cow would notice it. 





A Boston firm of book publishers received 
by mail a request for a book entitled, Who 
Is Your Schoolmaster? by Edward Eggel- 
son. The Hoosier Schoolmaster was prompt- 
ly forwarded and it proved to be the de- 
sired book, 





For the sake of my child, I must hasten to 


save 
All the children on earth from the jail and 

the grave; 
For so, and so only, I lighten the share 
Of the pain of the world that my darling 

must bear— 

Even so, and so only! 
[Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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He can qualify him- 
selffora position as 
i a@ first-class Locomo- 
- tive, Steam, Electri- 

m cal or Civil Engineer 
without leaving the 
farm until he is ready 
to enter his new occu- 
pation and 


EARN A Coop SALARY 
Our system of teaching by mail will give any 
boy a technical education. Write for pamphlet 
and state what you wish to study. 

International Corres. Schools, Box 1235, Scranton, Pa. 


AYEAR, $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. _ 
Q) SOHAFIDE SALARY. 


90° MORE,NO LESS SALARY 


$9 90 mtlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties, It is peg to office work conducted at home. 

ear and expenses— 


Salary straight 
pe —— —  comnmsto ~y ® mee 2 - ~ go 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE | ‘MANAGERS 
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ncloss seit-a ire: 
Company, Dept. 4 30 Chicago. DL 
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For Christmas. 


Mittens for Boy, 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





This size is for boys 10 or 12 years old. 
Cast on sixty_stitches, and with the fourth 


needle Knit around plain. Then knit three, 
purl one, for thirty-five rounds. 
Knit plain and widen by throwing the 


thread over once in the middle of one needle. 

Knit two rounds plain. 

Knit plain and widen, or over onceon each 
side of the eyelet. Continue thus to knit two 
plain rounds and then widen two stitches by 
throwing the thread over once, on the side 
of each eyelet. This forms the thumb, which 
is long enough when eight eyelets have been 
made on each side, sixteen in all, not count- 
ing the first one. 

Then knit nine plain rounds and take an 
extra needle and cast eighteen stitches on 
it. Knit plain, and narrow at each end of 
the needle with the new stitches, every 
other round, and knit plain for eighteen 
rounds. Then bring the thumb to a point 
by narrowing at the end of each needle, ev- 
ery other round, till only four stitches are 
left. 

Bind off and secure the end of the thread 
on the wrong side. Pick up the stitches at 
the base: of the thumb and knit around 
plain, then narrow at each end of the nee- 
dle with the new stitches, every other round, 
eight times. Then knit plain for twenty- 
four rounds, and close the hand by narrow- 
ing at the end of each needle, every other 
round, till but six stitches are left. Secure 
the end of the thread on the wrong:-side. 

Knit of rather heavy worsted thread, 
these mittens are warm and comfortable. 
Homespun woolen or Germantown or other 
kinds may be used. 





Baby Socks. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast sixteen stitches on one each of three 
needles of medium size, using thread the 
size of split zephyr. Knit one round plain. 

Knit one, purl one stitch, for five rounds. 

Over, narrow, knit one, for one round. 

Knit plain one round. 

Continue to alternate the rounds thus for 
fifteen rounds of eyelets, thirty in all. Knit 
five rounds plain. 

Divide the stitches so one-half will all be 
on one needle and knit across and purl, back 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


and forth, for eight rows. Then divide the 
heel stitchés so seven will be in the middle, 
on one needle, and knit two together at the 
end of the seven stitches, back and forth, 
until the cap of the heel is turned. 

Pick up the selvedge stitches down the 
sidé of the heel, and knit across plain, pick- 
ing up the other selvedge stitches, contin- 
uing to knit plain all around, narrowing 
one at every other round, on each side of 
the heel, till the foot is reduced to twenty- 


seven stitches. Knit sixteen rounds, and 
narrow at each end of each needle, every 
other round, and bind off the. last six 
stitches, drawing the end of the thread 


through to the wrong side, securing it neat- 
ly with needle and thread. 

Run a cord and tassel, made of the same 
kind of thread used to knit the sock, around 
bape ankle, through the eyelets, and tie in a 

Ow. 





Lady’s Hood in Crochet. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





[By Request.] 

This handsome hood is of two parts, the 
lining and outside, and requires about two 
ounces of split zephyr. If wanted very 
warm, crochet the lining from two balls of 
zephyr. 

LINING. 

Make a chain of four sts and join into a 
ring. Under this ring work twenty-four 
trebles. 

2d round—Two trs in each, forty-eight in 
all. 

3d round—Two trs in first stitch, one tr in 
next, repeat all around. 

4th round—Two trs in first, one tr in next, 
one tr in third, repeat all around. These 
four rounds form the crown. 

5th row—One tr in each stitch, with the 
exception of the last twenty, which are left 
to form the base of the crown. Break off 
yarn and begin at other end. 

Repeat the 5th row seven times. These 
eight rows make the body of the lining. 
Now work a row of trs along the lower 
edge, one tr into the upper part of the last 
or 12th row of trs, two trs through the 
body of the first tr, one tr into the upper 
part of the first tr of lith row, two trs 
through the body of the same tr, one tr 
into first tr of 10th row, and so on until you 
reach the 20 trs left on 5th row; work one 
tr on each of these and complete the last 
part of this row like the first part. 

THE OUTSIDE. 

Work with single zephyr just like the 
lining to the end of the 10th row, then work 
a row of trs along the lower edge of this 
























Securing 
Subscriptions 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


is not like securing subscrip- 
tions to any other publieations. 
If you have been unsuccessful 
with other publications, it was 
not necessarily your fault. It 
does not prove that you can 
not be very successful with bet- 
ter publications. 


These two high-class publica- 
tions of ours do not _have to be 


‘*introduced,’’ as a rule. They 
are well known through their 
great circulations and through 
an immense amount of adver- 
tising. 

We want an agent in every 
town and city. 

Liberal commission for sub- 
Scription, special rebates for large 
clubs, and in addition to this, $18,000 
will be distributed among the 764 
most successful agents. 

All of yourtime, or your spare time, 
can be profitably utilized all Winter. 

Write to-day for particujars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











INCREASE YOUR SALARY © 


by study “ after hours.” We fit yeu to fill 
the nghest places. We have started thou- 
sands of young men and women to pros- 
perity through Educatien by il 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining and 
Civil Engineering ; Metallurgy. Art, Architec- 
ture, Journalism, English Branches, Steno- 
graphy. Machine Dvsign and yoo 
rawing. Low price ; easy terms. Sent 
to those who enroll now, @ complete draw- 
ing outfit worth $11.10. The 
United Corr pond School 
154 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Most thorough send complete 
course of any correspondence 
school in the worid. 


Send for catalogue No. 3g 
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T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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THE CELEBRATED CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS 


YEARS FREE J. 


We will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORCAN anywhere 
upon the distinct understanding that if it is not satisfactory to pur- 
chaser after 12 months’ use we will take it back. 


Could anything be more fair, anything more liberal, any- 
thing more conclusive of our faith in these instruments ? 


The Unique Cornish Pian of Selling Pianos and Organs 


ad over the entire civilized world and has been the means of 
building up a business the vastness of which is the envy of every piano 
maker and dealer in existence. 


has s 








Over a Quarter of a 
Million Satisfied Customers 


of piano selling. 





evidence of our responsibility. 





ran 
worth over a mi 


Back of that war- 
i 


ty is a business | We Warrant Our Pianos and Organs for 25 Yrs. 


attest the honesty of this modern method 
It would have been im- 
possible to build up this business unless 
the plan was backed up by the strongest 








lion dollars and a business experience extending over fifty years as 
makers of high-grade instruments. 


FREE 


and executed for us b: 
and the Angelic ¢ 
+ aid, together with a novel reference book, 
ithe 


Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 is one of the most 
comprehensive musical books in the trade. It is hand- 


somely printed in colors. The frontispiece is 4 mas- 
terly reproduction in fac-simile of an interesting oil painting, designed 


‘heir. 


describes in detail all our pianos and organs. It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 





PIANOS 2 4. = 
COMPLETE“ALU LATEST OS 
MUSICAL ATTACHMENTS 
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A prompt response to this advertise- 
ment will secure a DISCOUNT of $10 
on the list prices as quoted in our 1900 
Catalogue on any CORNISH ORGAN 
or $20 on the list — if you buy a 
CORNISH PIANO. 


nearl 


rately 
atringe 


known 


Je, Guitar, 








Send for particdlars of the CORNISH 
“OPERATIVE PLAN, oe ae 
‘or us, or 


ney worki 
AN 0 FREE. 


©o. 
ou can make 
SoRN 18H PIANO or ORGA 


For Pianes imitate aceu- 
every 
instru- 
ment, such as Harp, Ban- 
Zither, 
dolin, ete., while the famous patem 
Actions make the CORNISH 

power of a full orchestra being mest suce 


an eminent artist, representing Saint Cectlia 
This beautiful catalogue is sent, charges 
entitled “The Heart of 


eople,” together with our latest special offer, ete. The catalogue 


ORGANS on Bw 
CASH of FTF 


EASY PAYMENTS 
- all. Ix > 
Organs unequ fis J 


CORNISH & CO., (%s¢!:::) WASHINGTON, N. J. 


REFERENCES: 
Your bank, our bank, any bank. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
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SPATTER 


WORK 
FRAME 


piece similar to the last row of lining. 

lith round—One tr, one ch, miss one, one 
tr in the next, one ch, miss one, repeat all 
around the hood, increasing in the two cor- 
ners to keep them square. 

12th round—One tr under one ch, one ch, 
one tr under the next ch, repeat, increasing 
in corners as before. 

13th round, like 12th. 

There are now three open rows around 
the hood. In these make two rows of ruch- 
ings. Begin with the 11th round, or the one 
nearest the body of the hood, make two trs 
under the body of the first tr, one tr on 
the first tr of the 12th round, which will be 
the adjoining tr on the right. Make one tr 
on the second tr of the 12th round, which is 
the tr immediately in front. Make two trs 
on the second tr of the 11th round, or the tr 
on the left of the tr last worked, two trs an 
the third tr of 11th round, followed by one 
tr on third tr of 12th round, one tr on the 
fourth tr of the 12th round, two trs on the 
fourth tr of the llth round, two trs on the 
fifth tr of 11th round, one tr on fifth tr of 
12th round, and so on all around, working 
corners as neatly as possible. 

For the 2d row of ruchings, start in the 
same corner as before, work two trs under 
first tr of 13th round, one tr under Ist tr of 
12th round, one tr under 2d tr of 12th round, 
two trs under 2d tr of 13th round, two trs 
under 3d tr of 13th round, one tr under 3d 
tr of 12th round and so on all around. 

On the edge of the 13th round, one dc un- 
der first ch, * two ch, two trs, miss one ch, 
one dc under next, repeat from *. 

Now with embroidery silk of suitable 
color, work along the joinings of the treble 
rows, or the line where one row of treble 
ends and the next begins, as follows: One 
d c in first tr, * three ch, one tr in same 
stitch as dc, miss three trs, one d c in next, 
repeat from *, The first line of the silk 
should come between the 2d and 3d rounds 
of the crown, the last between the 9th and 
10th rounds of outside. After working this, 
continue the silk along the neck to the op- 
posite end of the eighth row of silk. Put 
a bow of ribbon at the top. just behind the 
ruchings, and one at the back just above. 
With the silk, work a row of single crochet 
on the edges of the ruchings, add ribbon 
ties, put in the lining and fasten to the 
outside along the edge. 





Spatter Work. 


‘SALLIE STORY. 





Perhaps the readers may be interested to 
hear how I made some mats for pictures or 
photographs. First procure a piece of stiff 
cardboard, any size desired, but a 11x14 is 
a nice size for a 4x5 picture, though a 
smaller size can be used just as well. 

First cut a piece of paper the size of the 
picture, and fasten to the cardboard by 
means of fine needles, then arrange the 
ferns and grasses—which have been pressed 
and dried—underneath and around it, as 
fancy dictates, fastening them to the card- 
board by sticking a fine needle here and 
Have ready dissolved, india ink, 


then dip a tooth brush into the ink, and 
with a fine comb gently comb across the 
brush, tholding the brush over the card- 
board, allowing the spatters to fall all over 








the ferns and cardboard. When the card- 
board is well spattered, gently remove the 
ferns or grasses which were placed in po- 
sition last and are on top, and spatter 
again, causing those when finished to be 
darker than the others and presenting the 
appearance of having been in the back- 
ground. When sufficiently spattered to 
look well, which means rather dark, gently 
remove all ferns and grasses and spatter a 
little more, just enough to shade the white a 
little, then remove the piece of paper and 
paste your photo in its plece. 

With a little practice one soon becomes 
quite skillful in spattering evenly and fine, 
and many new ideas suggest themselves in 
the artistic arrangement of the leaves and 
grasses. The work is very simple and effec- 
tive and may be used in many other 
articles, fancy and useful. 


Ladies’ Crocheted Hose. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, 








This is called the “Puritan” hood, and 
may be as plain or as elaborate as desired, 
and may be worked in either star, crazy or 
plain shell stitch, Use either Saxony or Cer- 
mantown yarn and the size of hook suitable 


to the wool. 

Crochet a ch about one-fourth yard long, 
if for average-sized head, this ch to reach 
from crown to forehead. Wor back anid 
forth on this chain until you have a strip 
two yards in length. Fold ac.oss the mid- 
dle, and sew or crochet the strip together 
from the point where you fold to a depth 
of nearly one-fourth of a yard, forming the 
back of the hood. The center point should 
be drawn in a little to round it nicely. Cro- 
chet a double row of shells all around the 
edges, and if the other row of shel!s is 
edged with a chain stitching, or s c in wash 
silk, ot some delicate color, the hood is pret- 
tier. 

The length of the work (I said two yards) 
may be more or less according as you wish 
long or short tabs. The ends of the tabs 
may be drawn up and finished with a tas- 
sel or: bow of ribbon, or may be left 
straight. Place a bow of ribbon at the top 
and back of hood. 








Women Need Skillful Advice. 





Dr Greene, discoverer of that most won- 
derful of all cures for women’s complaints 
Dr Greene’s Nervura, is the most successful 
specialist in curing female complaints, the 
physician to whom thousands of women 
write in regard to their diseases, and who 
gives consultation and advice absolutely 
free of charge. Many thousands of women 
have regained their health and strength 
and become happy wives and mothers 
through the timely advice and counsel of 
this skillful woman’s physician. If you are 
a sufferer from any of the weaknesses and 
diseases peculiar to women, do not fail to 
write to Dr Greene about your case at once, 
at his office, 35 West 14th street, New, York 
city, and by following his advice, based 
upon his long experience and remarkable 
success, you can be absolutely sure of be- 
ing cured. Write at once. It will cost you 
nothing to get his advice. 








Enrich 
the 
Blood 


Impoverished blood is the se- 
cret of half the disease known to 


humanity—rheumatism, dropsy, 
stomach and liver trouble, with 
all their attendant misery, may 
nine times out of ten be traced to 
the circulatery system. Correct 
that and all goes well. Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
increase the red corpuscles in the 
blood and thereby give it new life 
and richness. They also tone up 
sthe nerves and are a specific for 
many serious disorders. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Evans, of Carterville, 
Mo., says: “ Two years agol had dropsy 
of the left limb se severely that my phy- 
sicians said I could not recover. I had 
been sick about a year, and most of the 
time was bedfast. The treatment of the 
physicians did me no permanent good. I 
steadily grew worse. 

“My brother finally insisted that I try 
Dr. Williams’ Piok Pills for Pale People. 
The first box effected a change for the bet- 
ter in my condition, and I continued to im- 
prove steadily. 

“I took about six months steady treat- 
ment. The result is that Ido not now feel 
4 trace of my former ailments.” 

Mrs. Lue Evans, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a 
notary public, this 12th day of October, 
I 


Wm. B. Worcorr, Notary Public. 
At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schanectady, N. ¥. 
60 cents per box ; 6 boxes $2.50. 





Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.g0 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 





LESSESSESS SESS ES SESS SEES ESE 


5 If you are out of employment, 4 
D or empilored at unsatisfactory % 
" wages, write us immediately. 
& 


= 


We can give you something to @ 
qo that will make you $50 a month without @ 


@any trouble. You can @ 
@work right around 
@your own home, or 
Siravel if you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


; 
se * 
@ You will be surprised how 
@®easily you can make the ] 
@above sum. Hundreds are a 


@ making double that. Possi- 

e bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, 
© ties Please investigate. Write to-day. 
® 

& 

& 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOF 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL, 























ADVERTISEMENTS 





Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 






PATTERNS ONLY 10-CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by ewe of the most reliable pattern houses in the country,and are of the very Jatest and newest design. These patterns retail at 
from 25 to 35 cemts each, but by special arrangement wit> the manufacturets, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and Mlustration of garment with each 1. 


tter 
ane Order patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for missesand 
children. 





Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7845—Ladies’ House Basque. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust, 





7762—Ladies’ Shirt Waist with applied 
Box Plaits in back, 


7841—Ladies’ Jacket. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust, 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust, 





7834—L adies’ Fancy Shirt Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 


- i 


Ld 
oe 
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6281—Dog ana Blanket, 
One size. 





7853—Boys’ Shirt Waist with Removable 
Collar. 7647—Boys’ Admiral Kilt Suit, 


One size. 4, 6, 8, 10. and 12 years, 2 and 4 years. 





PS 
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ies’ Four Piece Skirtwith 7820—Ladies’ Sheath Fitting Petticoat with 
Watteau back. 7588—Childs: Bishop Dress. 7592—Child's Dress, 20 aa a agar : 
22, 24,.26, 28, 20, 32, 34 inch waiss 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years, 6 mo., 1, 2, and 4 years, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist, 


7854—Lad 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


100% a Year is Big Interest 


but that is what many users of the 
IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


are receiving on the money invested, 


It is nothing unusual to receive letters from users of the U.S. 
stating that it has produced enough more cream in a year to pay for 


the machine, to say meget the improved quality of the product 


and the saving of time anc 


abor. Our 1900 or ‘‘ New Century ’’ 


Separators, with increased capacities, are better than ever. 


We also manufacture 


A Complete Line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 


Write for our latest illustrated catalogues,—Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COo., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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youwant J J 


Make an 1 Early Season 


a Pees a Reeertne Pewee Welne's Bricks Chimne 
N A 


wang = ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 

man of experience knows that 
be worked weeks 
kinds of tile and 


TILE 


Tand Tia ie ‘ti e drained ma 
We make al 
n 5 etc. Write for wha 


0 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 











Weill Drillers! Use 


LOOMIS’ 


“Clipper” 
Driller. 


The Standard 
ef America! 


Strongest! Takes least ~ 
gover’ Carries heaviest tools! 





Drills much faster! 
at a to handle! Will last longer and 
waxes the owner more money than any other 
ell Drill on earth. 
We also make many other machines for omneod 


of all diameters and “ ths. Machines ye Horse, Steam, 
and Gasoline Power. Write for full particulars. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 








ORSE PO 
THRESHING MACHINES and 


WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 






It you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
bes most betame Toa any in the market. 

age pamphlet , 
ree. aaarecs W. GRAY $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
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We have on hand 
New Steel Recteg: | 


Cc 


000 squares Brand 
necks either fiat, 


$1.75 


J 


ic 


Pri 
feet orl 


et 


c 


mer is required to lay this roofing. We 
furnish with each order sufficient paint 
to cover, and nails to lay it, without 
additiona) charge. 
Write for our free catalogue No, 25 of 
meral merchandise bought by us at 
heriff’s and yore Bales, 
“Our of Others.” 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 





To= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT’ THEY SAW TH 
AD DVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














by FAR BALL SEARING NO. 2 


ti Grinds nde faster than any other 
ma, 2-horse mill made because burrs 


on a series of 1 in, bal! jm This is the 
, it 2 horse mill made, but our prices are low 
because we have no agenta. Wesel! it witha binding guar- 
antee to grind twice as much as most others, and more than 
an viT 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any construction. 
TRY! If it don’t do as we say return it. 500 bu. a day 
Ao AY Ets wel inds fine or coarse ; holds 4 bu. ; Wt. 

Mi cohen This mill is a size an nade, Fe Guaranteed 
te d more than any ©! = on mill ieee this 
mill to buy. Sweep Geured Mill of rapid 
Mile Fiat0. 50 and > 







gine 7 styles sweep mills, Price 
e also have 55 RS 1 sue randy ay > 25 oan 
1 and r hand or power. 
oo Sees sheller l-hole sheller for hand or power 
$5.50; 2-hole $10.50; nalf-tood women ae ow s 
53 combinations for 
SHREDDERS AND CUTTERS 22 om 4 cats ton in § in 
1-b wah pov rate, 2-h $77; 3-h $103. 
2hS eat Tee “6b $36.95 :8-b 95 
Ty yom Harness, Cutters, bs. 
logue 
Se, Biz, 





Full line ene Mienhots, 
Marvia Si Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson 








YOU CAN BUY A FARM WITH YOUR RENT. 


We will sell youa farm of 40 acres, Groom house and 


| barn in our great Chicora Colony, in the South, on a Cash 


} 


| payment of $250, balance $5 pam. Send for particulars 
| and our Real Estate Journal, all fre 
D. L.RISLEY, 2115S. 10th St.. “Philadelphia, Pa. 











VOW READY... 
HoME 
PorkK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING AND CURING PoRK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to | slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—from scal ing vat to kitchen 
table and dining room, 


we BY 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturtst and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and Engiand. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points.in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
bams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokeh bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making. packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig, The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


$2 Latayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 

















OTASH gives color, 
flavor and fir trmness to all 
fruits. No good fruit can 
be raised without Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 

8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 


Most Rapid and Durable 
Ma in Use. Send for circulars. 


THE vr eo * TAYLOR 
~ Box 120, Catennes Falis,Mass. 
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No Trouble to Show 


the excellencies of Page Fence if you put it in use. 
The use of an article decides its merits. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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[A MACHINE 


to weave fence of coiled hard 

steel spring wire at half price 

p of factory fence. $25 buys wire 
for 100 Rod Fence. C Zitalogue 

Pree. Address, 

[Carter Wire Fence Mach.Co. 

r Box 43, Mt. Sterling, O. 














A NEWSPAPER 
FREE 
The Western Trail 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid. 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 





























NG cultural Books, addrese 


» New York or 


BR oRan one SUE 
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Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





aiireee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL 








